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Th(* following pages have hem compiled mainly 
(or the use of the lirilish soldier in India, to assist 
him in the rnanagenu*nt of his vegetable plot, and 
to enable him to successfully grow a few flowers for 
its embellishment, or for the decoration of the pre- 
cincts of his quarters. /\s th<- greater portion, how- 
ever, of the information given is applicable to any 
ordinary garden cither in the plains or at the hill 
sWitions of Norlhem India, the compiler trusts that 
it may prove useful also to the general public. 
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INDIAN YEfiETABLK OAUDEN. 


CHAPTER 1. 

; AWA AM L REM. i RA S 

SiAU. 

In tlir Nurihrrn Provifnis of Imiia, ihr jioil 
n.iturally ri< lirr in Minn- UKaliiirs than in ollirrH, i» on tin* 
Hi-ll adaptfil for vt-^rtalilr uilturr. In thr nuijurity 
of Kk llic ^oil nn’lnilh t\ a rich alluvia) hmiti of 

MirncH'hat t Iom* texture, into the t oiii|)o%ilion of which rnlrr*! 
a c:onNi<lrrahIc |>ri»(»orlion of clay, hut when it i?« mailr open 
anil porous, by continui*<l working, and by frr*|iirnt apfilii a- 
lions of manures whether of v«’^etable or of nriimat origin, 
it MH)* falls into the mellow friable condition, cundui ivn 
to the pro*lucti<in of tender suc culent vegetables. In Home 
lix7Aiities the sod is of a sandy texture, and in a ff!W, almost 
pure sand, but soils of this class, when well supjmrted by 
manures, yield almost as good results as thr richer alluvial 
loams. The worst class of soil for vegetable culture, is an 
rx< eedingly stiff, tcnaceous clay, but happily this kind of 
hful IfH-al, When selecting a site for a vegetable plot, 
such a sod should be avoided if |>ossible, but when this is not 
piactH al, even it may be brought into a fairly fertile condition 
by turning it over, and exposing it to the action of the 
atmosphere at every opportunity, and liberally apfilytng to 
it the lighter classes of organic manures, such as baxar 
refuse, horse-dung, elepbanl's dung, leaf mould, avoiding 
oow*dttng, ntght*soii or manures of a rich close texture. 
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with lexwf open manures, and much working and putveria- 
Irfg before it can be again rendered fertile. 

Irrigation, 

Thin is a matter of tlic first importance in the management 
of a vegetable garden, l^-aviiig out the hill districts, it is 
almost impoHsiblr to grow vegetables in the Northern Pro- 
vinces of India without an artificial supply of water frorti some 
source, Ik* it well, tank, canal, or from the local municipal 
source of supply. Where a canal or municipal waterworks 
s< heme exists, these should always be taken advantage of, 
but where .such sources of supply arc not available, the well 
or a neighbouring tank is the only practical means of ob- 
taining a supjdy, but of course before it is available for the 
use of the garden, it has to l>e raised to the surface. 

\’ari(»us contrivances exist for lifting water, but for tanks, 
or wells where the water level is not under 25 feet from 
the surface, the endless chain pump, introduced by the 
Agricultural Department of the North-Western Provinces 
is on the whole, the handiest, cheapest, and most effective 
appliance at present in existence. 

For very small vegetable plots, where the water is near the 
.surface, the native method of hauling it up by a bucket and 
rope attached to a long pole, the latter weighted at the lower 
end, and balanced on tw o upright posts inserted at one side 
of the well is very effective. It is known in the district of 
Sniiaranpur as a ^kek/i, and should be familiar to most {ler- 
sons who have resided for some time in the country. 

The Persian wheel, worked by a pair of bullocks, is an 
excellent contrivance for wells where the w'ater level is not 
* ' more than 30 feet below the surface. 

For deep wells, or ivhere the water level is anything over 
30 feet below the surface^ the most effective lift is a contri- 
vance termed a ekar^s in the Saharanptir dislrictf worked 
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by two men and a pair of bullocks. It consists of a l.argo 
rup-sbaped ba^ made of stronjj bide, kept open at Ibe 
moutb by a strong iron rinj; about J feet in di.imeter, and 
lowered into the well by a stout ri>pe, worked over a pully, 
placed between two upri^jbts bxe«l over the mouth ot the well. 
l*he l>ai» is filed by the man statitmed at the nunith of the well 
f^iving rope one or two vii»orous shakes, then the bulUn ks 
are hooked on, and pulled by Ixmujj driven down a steep 
declivity measuring the full len^h of the ro|>e at the si<le of 
the well. When the baj^ reaches the siirf.u e it is swiin^ on 
to a |>latform, by the man statione*) to receive it and emptied. 
The bulhu'ks are then unhooked from the r«»pe. and the ba*' 
lowered, ami when full, the bitllm ks are hooked on 
as before and thus the pna enj* proceeds. 

Kowiittt. 

In the ( tiltural details w ha h follow, I have indicated a period 
within which the various vejfc^ctablc iTops treated upon may Iw 
sow n. As a rule the peri^xi imined, f overs the earliest to the 
latest date the mmmK may be sow n, but in msny rases, rs[K*ct- 
ftllv when it is not desired, or t in umstances will not [lermil 
of more than one sowinjj, a date about the middle of the period 
indicated is j»ene rally about the lu*st time to sow. It is, how* 
ever, alw'ays safest to make several small sow inj(s in prefer- 
ence to a larjje |»eneral one, and I would therefore strongly 
advise such a plan to b#* followed whenever practicable. 

Sow injjT too early in the season, csjwcially in the case of the 
w inter season %'ejfeta!)1es, and wunter llowerinjj annuals, is 
particularly to be avoided. Many |>ersons obtain their supply 
of winter season vegetable seeds in }uly or early in August, 
sofT the whole of them immediately on receipt, without regard 
to the various peculiarities of each in the matter of climate, 
feel angry and disappointed when they fail to germinate, or 
even when they do germinate and (ail to groW| indite an 
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angry complaint to the fiupplymg agency, on the bad quality 
of th<* ficerl.H HupplicM]^ the rom{>!aint often reaching the latter 
weeks iK'fore the earliest safe date for a first sowing had ar- 
rivitl. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that seeds 
fail; however, what I have stated is not an exaggeration, but 
an experience of annual recurrence to all who deal in seeds. 

The condition of the soil when sowing, is a matter of 
great inqiortance. The surface should always be well 
broken, rather dry than otherwise, but if moist, it should be 
moderately so, not wet or saturated. If in the last named 
condition, nothing should be done, but simply wait until it 
is sufficiently dry to readily crumble away into finely 
divided particles when pressed by the hand. 

The depth at which to sow seeds depends entirely upon 
their sire. Beans, Peas, and all large seeds, may be cover- 
ed over to a depth of two or three inches, smaller seeds 
from a half to one inch, while very small seeds, require 
only the merest dusting of earth. 

After seeds have once been ins<*rted in the ground, the 
water supply should be carefully regulated. If the soil and 
atmosphere arc moist at sowing time, no water need be given 
until the seedlings appear al>ovc ground, but if both soil and 
atmosphere arc dry, water should be given immediately 
after sowing, and the supply repeated daily if nece.s$ary, but 
at no time should more or less be given, than is necessary 
to keep the soil moderately and uniformly moist. 

Storage of^ Heeds. 

When seeds are received in hermetically sealed boxes* 
the latter should be kept intact* until the seeds are actually 
required for sowing. It often happens, however, that the 
Imtx contains one or two varieties that are sown several 
weeks earlier than the others, and in order to get posses- 
sion of them, the boa must necessarily be opened* fai 
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nine rnscs out of ten, when n tmx onrr opcneil, the ap- 
pliances necessary for resohlerin^;^ it are not at hand^ so it 
is generally closed, perhaps as carefully as possible, but 
not so tight as iH'forc twing broken into, with the result 
that clamp finds its way into it, ami destroys the vitality of 
the seeds. When a box of seeds is once of>ened, it is there- 
fore a good plan to make use of such »ee<ls as may he 
required, and store away the remainder in corked bottles. 
The latter should he well-washed, and placed in the sun for 
a few hours, first in an inverti'cl position, and then in an 
upright |M>sition, until quite free of all moisture. 

The patent screw-top|)ed tin boxes, sent to lliis country 
of late years by soiih* lairopean srr<l firms, are a great 
improvement over the old hertiieiically sealed boxes, for 
keeping seeds, but the screw tops often fit loosely, ami even 
in the case of these inqirovml l>ox*’s, it is safer to transfer 
the sc’cds to well-corked bottles. 

Many |>ersons in this country obtain their seeds from 
dealers settled in the country, or from one or other of the 
Horticultural Gardens throughout the country which retail 
ac«ds, packed in paper parcels or in parcels covered by oil 
cloth. If it is the pro{>er lime for sowing when the seeds 
arc obtained, the seeds are likely to be quite as gcKid as those 
obtained direct from Engbnd in hermetically sealed boxes, 
but if too early for sowing, or if the weather is not favourable 
for doing so, the seeds should at once Ik; transferred from 
their paper or cloth covering, and stored in IkiuIcs until 
such time as they can be sown. As a rule, seeds will not 
deteriorate or lose vitality when tightly packed in a parcel 
during the few days they may be m transit by |>ost, but if 
allowed to lie about, in what to the eye may appear a toler* 
ably dry place, they may still be far from safe (fom the 
damp which may pervade the aimospherct 
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All llu! summrr reason varieties of vegetables are commonly 
raisril from seeds grown in this country, and tl»<‘ same practice 
may w Itli advantage be followed in the case of certain of the 
winter M ason kinds. Some varieties of the latter, especially 
those vvhiih are bii-nnials. refuse to flower bidore being w ith- 
ered up on the adv« nt of hot summer w eather, but others, par- 
ticularly those which are annual^ flower profusely, and ripen 
an abumlant crop of si i d. A few kinds cpjickly degenerate, 
and must be reni‘W<rd from imported stock from time to time, 
but there are others which may be grown for a long series of 
years, without showing any.orat h*ast, very little degeneration. 

In order to assist those who may c an* to inilnlge in the 
praetice of growing their own seeds, I ap[»end a list of the 
leading varieties of Winter Season Vegetables, whiih may 
be more or less sue* essfully acclimatised, w ith u few brief 
remarks on the peculiarities of eat h. 

hoJtr (f Slobe). May be grow n for a long «f*ric.s of years 
without showing much <legenera!ion. 

,*fr/iV/ieXv (Jerusalem). Succeeds well if raised from accli- 
matised tubers. 

(Broad). 1 he long podded varieties show no degene- 
ration over a long series of years, but the broad-Wind- 
sor section cpiiikly degcuirrate. 

//ir/. — rianls raised from imported sec»d invariably fail to 
flower, but a fairly giKx! acclimatised variety exists in 
the S^iharanpur gardens. 

Ciirr*!/. — Dc'grnerates considerably, must be* renewed every 
three or four years from imported stock. 

— Excellent if sown early in the season, but 
acclimatised stexk is very* degenerate if sown late. 
CV/ery, — Sc'eds freely, but degenerates in the first year. 

Imported seed only should be sown. 

Crt^s . — Results equal to iinf>orted seeds* 
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equal to im|>ortrcl seetl. 

DUl * — ilu. do, d«K 

FenntL — do, do. di>. 

Ae/Zkre.— Rc*?«iultii equal to imjjortrtl seed, if need U 
Ijalhered from the best developed plants. 

Mustard . — Results equal to iiiqK>rte4l seed. 

Results even more satisfactory than when raised 
from imported seed. 

/’ea.— Hwarf varieties are inclined to become tall, but 
produce practically as good as from imported seed. 

Potato . — Svici eetls well from ai climatiHed tubers, 

Radtsh. — Results etjual to imported seed. 

Saiiify~ do. tio. <lo, 

Sf>iHaih . — Degenerates in the course of a few years ; 
should be renevse*! from imported stock from time 
to lime. 

Tomato . — Kesults alim>si etpial to imported seed. 

Turnip . — While fleshed varieties acclimatise readily, 
an<i are excellent if sown early, but sliow* degenera- 
tion if sown late. Yellow varieties refuse to become 
Oixlirnatised. 

Common varieties of the winter season class not named 
in the above list, must be grown from imported seed. 
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CHAPTER n. 


IV/XTER SEA80X VEGETABLES 


riMiMNF.i.iA Anisi m— VFKNA cri.AR Name— Sonf, 

Plat MS. Hills, 

8i)w from middle <»f Oc- I Sow from beginning ol 
lobrr to end of NovernlxT. | April to end of May. 

This is an annual, a native of Ivgypt, hut common in 
this country and other parts of the world as a cultivated 
plant. The leaves are used for garnishing and for flavour- 
ing purposes; and the seeds arc employed in .onfecliunery, 
and for distillation. 

The plant is of easy culture, an<l will thrive with little 
attention in any good soil. The seeds should bo sown in 
shallow drills made at 9 inches apart, any time between the 
iniildle of October to end of November, and the \ oung 
plantSi when a few inches high, thinned out to 4 inches 
asunder. All after attention is confined to %ve<ding 
occasionally, and watering, about once a week during dry 
weather. 

This plant is not usually grown in the hills, but if sown 
during April or May, little difficulty will be experienced in 
raising \U 
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Artiehoke« 

TvNARA SCOI.VMrS-Vl-RNAClM.AR NAMKS— II ATJCHt’K. 
Ki'NliOR. 

Piatns. /A7/i. 

Sow from m*ul<llc‘ of Sow from boginning of 

Auguvt to rn<l of (K iob< r. Mart h lo rrul of May. 

riiis i*s a j»orrnni.il plant, a nativo of thr north of Africa 
atui south of 1‘airopf*. It is tultivaifti for iht* immature 
tbisvf'r heads* of whit li the fh shy n erplat le, and base 
of the inv olut ral s« alt*-, are tl^' parts usrtl. It thrive?* in 
i!tosi parts of Intii.i with htlh* attmtioti, anti when planted 
in Wi ll draitu:?! ^rouiol. will liv»* through thr heal and damp 
of cnir surnmrrs I ii< re are srvt'ral \ arielics named in 
seed lists, but thr kinds nn»-t grnrrally grown are those 
known under thr nano-s of — (irrrn (ilohr, and Purple 
I’rovi-nt f 

f lu* arti< hoke is gmerally raisrd from nerd in the 
plains, hut soniriimrs it is [irtipagalrtl hy taking offsetn 
from old plants, ami planting thrse in autumn. It freely 
ripens its so d in this « ountry, !*iit tlu* hraiU |>rofiurrd by 
the progeny <d a< climatisrd stotk, aflhtmgh obtained in 
greater abundance are individually not so large those 
yielded by imported stock The sam<* remark also applies 
lo the produce of plants taken as off^^rts from old plaiiti*. 

Wiien raised from seed, the latter should be sown broad- 
cast, in well drained j>eed betls, .and covered ovrr with 
about three-fourths of ait inch of fine j*oil, Itetvveen the mid- 
dle of August and end of October. During <Iry weather, 
water should Ik* applie*! every second or third day from 
a watering pot with a fine rose, but when the weather is 
wet, every facility should be afforded for rain water to 
escape from the beds as quickly as [possible. Direct shade 
from sun, or shelter from rain, is not ne< es*»ary at any lime. 
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When ihc young plants have made three or four second- 
ary leaves, they may be taken up and replanted in the open 
ground, in rows 4 feet apart, and the same distance from 
plant to plant. 

The be.st soil for the artichoke, is a loose, deep, sandy 
loam, but it will also thrive in heavier soils. Before plant- 
ing, the ground should have been deeply dug over, and 
enriched %vilh a liberal application of decomposed manure. 
When the soil is light and sandy, the best manure to use 
is a mixture of decomposed row<lung and bazar refuse in 
equal proportions, but when it is stiff an<l clayey, decom- 
jKised stable litter, should take the place of the cowdung. 

If .sufficient manure is not on hand for a liberal applica- 
tion to the whole surface of th»‘ ground, holes 2 feet wide, 
and I J feet deep, may be dug at 4 feel apart, the soil 
returned again mixed with tw4> or three basketfuls of 
manure, and the plants inserttnl in llu' centre of these 
[prepared holes. All after attcMiiion con^i^ts in keeping 
the ground free of weeds, occasionally stirring the soil 
between the rows, and watering about once a fortnight when 
the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, the seeds should be sown, or the offsets 
taken off and planted, during the spring months. A> the 
artichoke does not degenerate in a ci>ol climate, a planta- 
tion when once established in the hills, may be renewed 
w ith auceess from year to year by offsets 


Artirhoke, Jemaalem. 

HeI.IANTMI^S Tl'BKRUSl’S. 

P/aiftS, miis. 

Plant the tubers from * Plant from middle of Fe» 
beginning of March to end bruary to middle of April 
of May 
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This is a hardy tuberous-rooted perennial, a native of 
North America. The roots are a popular vejijetable, and 
arc prepared for the table in various ways, b»it generally 
they are simply boiled, arul served up with milk-sauce, or 
used for flavouring and thickening soups. 

The plant thrives with little attentiim in ihi.s country, 
and is raised by planting the tuliers, or sets as they are 
termed, 3 inches tleep, in any gootl Si>il, in rows a) feet 
apart, ami on<‘ loot Irom s< t to set, during the hot weather 
months. When the shoots have all.oio il to a hrigli! of 
about a loot, the rows 'ihotild be eartln*d up in the %.irm! 
mann«‘r as a p«»lato i rtip. ,\ll after attention primarily 
consists in keeping ilu’ groiuid lir e n| rank weeds, and 
irrigating between the rows about oner a week in all but 
wet weather. 

The tulM fs are ready lor use in Septefubrr, but are not 
fully maturcal until the t ornmeui emeiit !)«’♦ ember. When 
ipiile ripe, they may be dug up .md stored in <lry samI, but 
it the pl*»t is not fr<|uiif‘d lor afM»llier t rop, they should be 
allowed to remain in tin* giound and tlug up bu use as 
reipjirc*!, as they jiresf ive tlu ir tleju .u \ ot |}av<iur anci 
keep better wluMi undisturbed, 

*rhe cultural treatment re«juiref| at hill slations, is the 
same as has been <letaile<l lor the plains, only planting 
f.hotiid be done as early after the middh* ol I Vbruary as 
practical. 

As most garilens in the hills, are siibjet i to the depre- 
dations *»f porcupines harboured by the surrounding jungle, 
the artichoke plot should enclosed within a temporary 
though strong fence of thorny brush-woiHl, or Indter still, 
fenced in with wire netting, in order to prevent the crop 
from being rooted up by these animals 
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AnpAmuriii^ 

AsI»A«AC;I*^ OFf ir INALIS— -VKRNACfLAR N AMF.^ — 
Marchi ha, Pakacas. 

/V*?/Vn. HHh 

Saw trorn of Sow from entl of Fchru- 

Sf*})lrnil)» r to e nd of No- ary to end of M.:y 
\<u\\wr, , 

Tins a hardy [»erenni.i], a native of the sea <'oasts of 
l.tirojK' and ‘-oine part^ of Asia, and \s ^rown fur lie* inuna- 
lure sh»»<itH. whic h are greatly esterrned as a ve^ctalde. It 
^rowH readily enough in mo>t parts of India, hut the pro- 
din.v Is not c otnpaiahle W ith that «»t j'!urt»pe. the* shoots l)<‘- 
injj; thin and Wf*ak, and it nt in llavonr, In ri» h. fti- 

aide, Wf ll draineil soiK. a fair dt‘i»tt <* of varc rss is attain- 
aide in this ecnintry with lie* cultivation u! this plant, hut 
wheri the st>il is heavy and stiff. ll»»’ pr*»dm'e is practic ally 
w orlhlc'SM. 

I he seeds should le* sown broad* asl. in nursery beds, 
.and c'overc’d over w ilfi hall an in* li oi lire' soih from the he- 
jL;innin^ of Sepleinbt r !<» the end c»l Nov iida r. When the 
yuun^ plants have made sluects i| iin hes or a fool hmg. they 
should be taken up, and |danteii in their ptTrnanent quar- 
ters in the* c»pen j^jround in brds prepared as follows ; — 

Overs[)read the surfac e to a de pth of <> or 8 inc hes with 
decomposed Ciwvdunjj, stable liller, and bajtar refuse, in 
ec|ual proportions; then dij* over to a dt'pilt of j tec't. taking 
eare to ihorc^Ujjhly inccwporalc the manure* willi the s^oil 
during the operation Allow* the ground to settle down for 
a w*eek or two, then lay it out in Inrcls 5 feet w'ide, and of 
any desired h'ngth. After the beds are ready for the re- 
ception of the plants, remove the latter from the secd-hed 
and replant them in the beds prepared for them, in three 
rows. 15 inches ajt;trt, and one fcK>t from plant to plant. 
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Whrn transplanting, rarr shoiihl be taken not to injure 
any ot the roots, wbiih should !u* spr^Mti out in wide but 
shallow hides, and io\ere<l over uith t iiu hrs of rieh tri- 
able Hidb W ater inune<!i.ite!y after planting, aiol repeat 
the supply, once a we* k. <iurinj» dry wealin'r. 

During the first t\so years, the plantation shouhl be en- 
i ourageii t<» throw up as tnany shoots as pt»ssible. as gt>t)d 
<»ver-gfo\\ ih means a *, ‘O resporulinglv gootl un«li'r-gro\\ ih 
of roiUs. anil the latte r \\h* n pho^ifully pro»lui‘ed, mean 
strong heallhv fr<*ed»earing ifowus. 

‘I iu- beils sleialfl lu* ti »polr*'ssed. oju e a y<‘ar, with a 
eoating of <lreonipt>M <1 manure, and tin* latter lightly <iug 
in with a fork, bale in December <u iluring January, is tin* 
best tune to p*‘rl<*rm this ojieration After it has tun n 
i onipleteil. v\ at* r slu>u!*l be tr*‘* ly given, an<l in Mauli, 
when tin* young shoots b* gin to appi .tr, the f»est of these 
may be < ui tor use. ami lb** w» ak ones allowed ti» grow up ; 
pros i*iing td i ouise that the plantation is suflittcntly iul- 
vanceii i<i l»e « riipped. 

A set onil t rf»p i an be for«rd on t*»w arils the < lose* of 
the rains, liy < uUing d<»wn tlu' sumnii i growth (d sboids, 
and forking In a iiglit ilressing (A iler ompi>sfMl manure, fotl 
this is a weakening measure, ami slmuld not l»r a<loplrfl if 
it is desired to [ircserve the plantation in a b<;arfng rondi* 
tion for a series of years 

The duration of a plantation in a profitabh' r imilifion 
will greatly tlepend on the soil, and altentiim given. If the 
former is suited to the plant, and if all the t ultural iletails 
arc carefully followed, five to six years, in not too long a 
|>eriod to expet l !iati»fac:tory results. 

1 he treatment required at hill ^tationn is the same at 
detailed for the plains, but at such Mation^ the young plantu 
may be allowed to remain for a year in the seed bed be- 
fore transference to the o|/cn ground Sowing and plant- 
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ing fkhould bt! done in the spring months, or as soon as pos- 
sible after all danger of the occurrence of hard frostsis over. 

Baaih 

Bush Basil. (Ocimum minimum.) Sweet Basil. 
(OciMUM Uasilicum.) Vernacular Name— 

Gulal Tulsi. 


Pint ns. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of I Sow from beginning of 
October to end of Novendu r. | March to end of May. 

These are annual herbs, natives of India and IVrsia. 
Both are t iiltivalcd for their fragrant and aromatic leaves, 
which are used for flavouring |)ur[>oses. 

Tlie common Imlian ttdsi, (Ocimum sanctum) is a close- 
ly allied species, 1 his plant is held sat red by tin* Hindus, 
and is t ommonly cullivatetl near their temples. Its leaves 
are also fragrant and aromatic, and can be employed for 
the same |)urposesas the basils <»f Knglish gardens. 

rhe scetls should be sown in pol.s filled with lightish 
soil, or broadcast in nursery beds, during October or 
November. When the young plants are large enough to 
handle, they may be replanted in pots, allowing five seed- 
lings to a li inch pot, or put out in the open ground in 
rows 15 inches apart, and one foot from plant to plant. All 
after cultivation primarily consists in tKcasionally stirring 
the surface of the soil, and supplying water when necess- 
ary. 

When cultivated in pots, l»asil will often live until the 
close of the rainy season, but when grow n in the ground, 
the plants usually perish shortly after the rains commence. 

*rhe cultural treatment required at hill stations is the 
same as detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring 
for Ute autumn monihs^as the season of sow ing. 
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tkmm* Hrmi. 


(KABA VtXGAKIS. MOESCII-— V'KHNACUlJiR NaMBS^ 
Bakla; Skm ) 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from rniiiille of (V- j Sow from beginning of 
tohrr to rnil of Novrinln’r. j March to end of May. 

Thin \s an annua!, and one of the ohlrj^t eiiitivated ve- 
getables we possess. Some iineertainty exists as to it» 
native h.ibitat, i»iit it is generally supposed to have origin- 
ally eome from IVfsia. 1 here are two (lasses of broad 
beans <ultivat<‘ci in gartlens, known as LongdNHls and 
Broad VV'indso-s The pods of the former are from 6 to 9 
imtu’S hmg. and contain from 4 to U medium si/et| beans ; 
those of the latter are from j to b ini:ht‘s long, and contain 
from I to 3 large flat Ihmus. I here are numerous sub* 
varieties of both uarne«| in the lists of lairopran seedsmen, 
but the diflerent e between many of iheju is more apparent 
in the lists, than when seen growing side by side. In this 
country the long ptnlded sorts ar«’ the most prolific, and 
they are also rasjly ai a limatiseef, while the broad Windsors 
do not bear so wtII, nor do they so readily acclimatise. 

A dwarf srnall-podded variety (seo-chana) is grown by 
native market gardeners in some districts, iiotankalty, it 
is the same species of t>ean as the introduced European 
forms, but looked at as a variety, it is totally distinct from 
the latter. When ripe, its m*cds are about the size of a f>ea, 
slightly elongated, and have an intensely hard black glossy 
skin. 

The broad bean should not be sown before the middfo 
of October in Northern India, as the young plants are ra- 
ther susceptible of heat. U requires a heavy, rich, friable 
loam, but will also thrive in light soils, if these are well 

. J 
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e nriched with manure. The ground for cultivation may be 
prepared as follows : — 

Overspread the surface with a thick coating of decom- 
|)Oscd cowdung and bazar refuse, and then plough, or dig 
over, to a depth of 9 inches. After the soil has been well 
pulverised, and the surface made smooth and level, lay it 
out in shallow trenches or depressed row's, 2 feet wide, 3 
inches deep, and 3 feet apart, or 5 feet from centre to cen- 
tre of the shallow' trenches. When the ground has thus 
been laid out, draw two furrows at one foot apart, and 3 
iiu hes deep, along the surface of the trendies, and drop 
the srrds in these furrows at 5 or 6 incht s asunder, cover- 
ing ov<*r with 3 inches of soil. W'hcn llie plants grow up 
they will thus form a double row'. Some writers recom- 
mend soaking the seeds in tepid water for an hour or two 
before sowing to hasti ii gtrrmination, but this is not essen- 
tially nc'ces^ary. It llu* ireru hes are tloofled witli water 

inunediali ly aft<‘r sowing, the same end will be attained. 

When the jdants are about 15 inches high, the trenches 

should b<' filleii up with earth, ami the latter carrier! up a 
few inches above the leve l of tin* spaces between the rows. 
Before this opt*ralion, watc r would be applie d by flooding 
the trenches, but after the operation, it has to be given by 
flooding the spaces betwee n the ri>ws. 

When the plants are in full flowiT, or when about 3 b et 
high, the point of each shoot should Ih' nipped off b<‘tween 
the forelingeT arul thumb, eir they will eontinu*^ greiuing 
and iUnvering withemt setting peiels. Britad beans are often 
said to fail in this country, but in nine eases out of ten, 
failure is elue to ignorance of the necessity of performing 
this operation. 

The treatment n*quired at hill stations, is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
autumn months as the season of sowing 
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Beatt. Fretteh or EMney* 

(PtIASEOLUS VULGARIS. VERNACULAR NAMES-- 
SEM : VlLAlYTI Sem.) 


P/atnS, 

Sow from initUllo of 
August to middle of ( K to- 


IttUs. 

Sow from beginning of 
to middle of June. 


This is A delicate annual, the native country of which 
IS not known There are innumerable varieties named in 
lists, but the following srieclion are some of those most 
generally gro\vn — (';uui<lian \V*<in<ier, Dwarf t»r Wax Can. 
lerbury, Dwarf Solssons, Dwarf Sabre, Improved Sion 
House, Long-[>odded Negro, ami Sutton’s (ireen (iem. 

Consi<lerab!e diffirulty is usually experienced in raising 
this vegetable in lh(' plains in Northern India. It seemn 
to thrixe l>est in gardens of bunted area em losed by waIIh, 
or in those v\ln< h are well sbelirred U\ high arboreal growth, 
nnd possessing light, rn h, well drained soils. In open 
exposed gardej^s, r^-pei j.tlly if the sod is heavy and stiff, 
failure is the m isl c ornuion result of attempts to grow thi«» 
plant. In choosing a [losition for its cidttvation, a Hjiof 
fwcrshadoweil by tall high branc hing trees, is one of the 
best which < an be selr« trd. Tin* position shc»uld affc>rct 
both bglit and sludter, and at the sametime br ffer from 
too dense a shade. 

The seeds shoulcl be soxvn at 3 im hes apart, ancl one 
inch deep, cither on ridges, or in rows at 18 inches asunder, 
from the middle of August to the middle of ( K.iober. Karly 
sowings, or those made before the rains are c;ver, should be 
on ridges, while later sow ings, or those made after the rain* 
liavc ceased, should be in row's drawn in b^rds arranged 
for irrigation. The soil should light anc! friable, and 
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rnrichrd with any kind of dccompofrd manure of the farm- 
yard claHH. After cultivation consist** f)rlmarily in keeping 
the ground free of weeds, stirring up thr soil occasionally, 
ami irrigating about oner a week when the weather is dry. 
The French bean thrives better at hill stations than in 
the plains. The treatment recjuired is the same as detailed 
for the latter, only substituting the spring for the autumn 
months as the season of ‘mowing, nnd omitting the rccommen* 
dation to s<»w on riilges. 


Ileati. Scarlet Kuiiticr. 

(PHASFOI.I S MlU.TIFLORt.S VkRNA< I I.AR NamR— SFM ) 

Plaim. /fills. 

Sow from miildle of August Sow from Ix^ginning of 
to middle of October. April tix iul of June. 

This is a perennial of climbing habit, a nati\e of South 
America, and is grown for its immature ptnls, as is the case 
wdth the French bean. There are several varieties, but the 
following list includes the majority of the sorts grow n;— 
C?hjunpion Scarlet, (lirtforcl (iiant, lairg** White Seeded, 
I tainted l.,acly, St arlet Kuniicr, Speckled Beauty, and White 
Runner. 

Runner beans should be* sown at the same time, and in 
the Kamckind of situation and soil as recommended for the 
French l>ean, but instead of sowing on ridges, ur in rows, 
they ahould l>e sown in single or double lines, at 4 or 5 feel 
apart, and supported on sticks or bram hes, in the same 
manner as peas. 

The IJnia bean. (Phaseolus lunatus.) is a species 
of similar habit to the common runner bc^an, and may be 
sown together with the latter. 
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ttunr.cr brans thrive with little rare or attention at hiH 
Citations* and may be sown any time durini; the s|>rii>j^ and 
early summer months. As they f<»rm exerllent m reens tor 
hidin^ij outhonst's and unk<'!nj>t ri»rnrrs. ^|»al e ti>i j^rowinji 
a tew plants ran j»enerally be bnind in '•u* h |»n>iii«»ns, it the 
ruUixable portion of the ^artleu is t»l limited area 


lUH't. 

f^»i:TA Vfl.CAklS \ I kN\Cl l Ak \ \M! -(’llAKl NtM k 

Sow from middl<* of ,\u^pi't j Snw frr»m b« j^innin^ f>f 
to end of th tober. j Mari h to end of May. 

rhis is a hardy bie nnial, a native of tin' sea coa^ils of 
Southern l!un*pe, and is ndti\at» d lor its fleshy roots, 
riiere are numerous varit ties, but t!»e lollowinj^; srlei lion 
inc luiles lhos<» most generally j^»rMV\n • I .« « Kior. Improved 
Dark Ked, l.onj^ .Smooth Ked. \uftinjfs Dvxarf Red, l*inr 
Apple, \\ hyle's De# p l\< d. iJa^lians' Red Turnip-Kootrd, 
an«l Kj'vptian Dark Red rurnip4<<H»ted. 

I have ne\er seen a plant of hi 1 1 r list d frmn imporird 
seed attempt to flower in this rounlry. but an an limatisrd 
form is fiHind in gardens neverthele-^H Its r<»otH, when seen 
at their Wst, are not inferior to those rai .< d from imported 
stc><;k, but they <lo not remain in season o Ionj(. owin^ to 
a habit the plants have of shooting into flower on llic 
advent of warm weather. In spite of i!m» disadvantage, 
it is a useful variety t<» grow. 1 he young plants are not 
M> suMreplible to the heat and damp whic h prevail in the 
early autumn months, as those raised from imported seed, 
therefore, (or sowing brfore the rains have c eased, the 
acclimatised form is sitpcrior to the imported kinds. 
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lii rt sliouhl \ h ‘ grown in an o|i<'n situation, clrar of ihf 
influence* and shade of trees, in any good soil, and may he 
sown from the middle of August to the end of October, in 
ground prepared as follows : — 

()vrrsj)rrad the surface with 4 or 5 inches of decompos- 
ed manure of the farmyard class, and tlig the ground over 
to a drj)th of 15 or i*S inches, taking care to thoroughly 
iiu orporate the manure with the soil during the operation. 
After the* surface has been well pulverised and levelled, 
sow the seeds at one inch a[»art and one inch deep, in 
drills at 15 inches asunder. II the soil is moist at sowing 
time, no water net'd be given until the young plants ap- 
pear, but if it is <iry. water immediat<‘ly alter sowing. 
When the young plantN are 2 im lit's high, thin out to 3 or 
4 incht*s apart, and a ff'w vvcc’ks later on, finally thin out 
to <) inclu's asuiuier. When l>lanks exist, the thiniungs 
nuty be planted in these, or planted in a second plot if it 
is consith'red necessaiy to «'Xtend tlie area. After atten- 
tion consists of the usual routine r>f w*'eding when needeiJ, 
<H'rasionally stirring tiu' '‘oij l>rt\v('en ilio rows, and water- 
ing about once a week when tlu‘ weather is dry. 

When sowings are made before the rains an* over, or 
<*ven after they hav<' i eased wlien the soil is stiff and heavy, 
it is a better plan to sow on riilg<‘s than in drills. The 
former shouhl be made 6 or 8 inches high, and iS inches 
a|urt, and the seeds inserted in drills drawn along both 
sides of the ridge, a lilth* below the summit When the 
ridge system is ailopted, water should be applied by flood- 
ing the furrows In'tween the ridges. 

The treatment required at hill stations is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring (or the 
autumn months as the season of sowing. 
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UonM;(\ 

(BiiRAGO Oi rit IN \I Is ) 

PhltftS. litih 

Sow from br^innintj of i Sow from I >rj» inning of 
( K tobcr to mititih* of \o- March to rful of M.iw 
vrinln-r. 

This is an annual, a nativr of h urojn- It is no! mu< h 
grown in India, but mi< totals vtry well as a told wrathor 
annual. Its It avrs and flow, rs arc somt limt s tisotl l«>r 
garnishing, but ine)rr !rt«jurnl!y as an iny,rrdirnt in < larri 

t U[>. 

It fnay bo sown ij> |»ot * or bo\rs, any tim** aflrr tin’ l>o* 
ginnirjg <»f Oiio}.* r to tin- middlr ul r, ami wlim 

iht* soodlings ha\ (' madr tu** t»r thr»M’ st tomlary Ifavi-H, 
thry rtiay br jdanlt d at I**' itu }»» s apart in at»y gtauj soil. 

Afl»r atttnliim nu rt !y ituoists in vc*'<*ding wlirn nrrd- 
fd, ami watt ririg om #• a wrt k wh< n iIm \vi'a!h» r is dry. 

At hill stations, it jnay fu Mo\rii (nutt tlm b< giruting <jf 
Mart h to tla' t nd lA May, but not latrf, or tin- rains will 
tU slroy the >onng pluils 


llorccoh* or Kal«*. 

(IlHASStCA OLF.kA( bA. VAN, A»M'M,M A |) ( ) 

Plants Htlh 

So%v from be ginning of Sow from nid of l-Vb* 

SypU mber to tho cful of ruary lo end of May. 
CH:lolx.’r 


rhi» is onr of thr nunH’fous Mjb-di% isions of iIk* cab- 
bagr family, and ifr grown for itj^ h aves, or grrenis as tin y 
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ar<’ popularly tc rmod. It h a common plant in home ^ar- 
hut in not often met with in India, It i»ucceeds very 
well in this country, but thi‘ leaves produced are somewhat 
tou|;h and flavourless when cooked. Considerable cohl 
combined with frost, is recjuircd to make these sufficiently 
< risp and tencler for culinary purposes, and as such condi- 
tions of climate are only found at hij^h elevations in this 
country, the kale cannot he classed as a vej^etabh* suited for 
c ultivation in the plains. 'I here are many varieties named 
in lists, and as those with densely curled leaves furnish ex- 
cellent f^arnishin^ material, these may he j;rovvn w ith advant- 
aj,je for such a purpose. I he follovvinj^ list is a .selection of 
some of the principal sorts fjrcovn. — Curled Moss, Curb’d 
Dwarf German (ireens, lUukman’s Hardy Winter (irrens, 
Dwarf (iret'n C urled, K^yplian Kale, l^urph? Horecole, 
Kafjged Jack, 'free Cabliagi* or Jersey Kale, and I housand 
Headed Cabbage*. 

The seed may be sown broadcast, in nursery beds, 
from thcr beginning of September to the end of Octoljer, 
and the young plants, when J or 4 inches high, planted in 
the op<‘n. in row.s j leet apart, ami 18 inches from plant to 
plant. This is a sulVicient distance for the dwarf curled 
varieties, but kinds like the Tree Cabbage and 1 housand 
Headed CabKage, require the rows to be placed at 4 feet 
apart, and 3 feet from plant to plant. I he soil should be 
rich, hut manure is not necessary if the plot had already 
been manured for a previous crop. W’hen the plants arc 
rather more than half grown, the rows should l>e earthed 
up in the same manure as a potato crop After attention 
primarily consists in weeding when needed, and watering 
about once a week during dry weather. 

The treatment require il at hill stations is the same as 
detailed for Ihe plains, only substituting the spring (or the 
autumn months as ihe season of sow ing. 
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BmfHicilfi Hpnmin. 

(BrASSICA OtERACEA» OULLATA GEMMIEERA D.C.) 
P/ains, 

Sow from iR^tnntng ol Sow from cnJ of Fcb- 

Septcmbcr to end of (kto- ruary to middle of May. 
bcr. 

This is a tall growing variety of caUage, but instead o( 
producing a single stcKky head like the ordinary form, it 
yields a number of small heads or sprouts on all sides oC 
the tall stem. It thrives very well in this country, but as 
the sprouts do not form until towards tho close of the cold 
weather, it only remains in season for a short lime. It is 
how*cvcr, a popular and much esteemed vegetable, and 
worthy of a place in the garden, 'riiere arc several varie- 
ties, but the following selection comprises those most ge- 
nerally grown. — Dwarf Improved, Improved Kxira, Kose- 
berry, Scrymger’s Giant, and SuUotrs Matchless. 

The seeds should Ik* ^own broadcast, in nursery beds, 
from the beginning of September to the f?nd of October. 
The position chosen for the lieds should Im: open, and free 
from the shade of trees. When the plants are 4 or 5 inches 
high, tlnry should be planted in the ground, in rows, 2 feet 
afiart, and 15 inches from plant to plant. Any good gar- 
tien soil will suit the sprout, hut liUrral manuring when 
preparing the ground is essentially necessary for success. 
When (lie plants are rather more than half grown, a little 
earth should he draw n up to the base of the stems, but the 
earthing up must nut Ire overdone, as the sprouts are often 
formed low down on the stems. Decayed or decaying la- 
teral leav'es should Ikt removed from time to time as noticed. 
Farther allention consists of the usual routine ol weeding 
wlieii needed, and watering about once a week when the 
weaUber is dry. 
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The treatment required in the hills is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
autumn months as the season of sowing. 

l*4ihlNUte. 

(BkASSICA OLKRACEA CAPITA! A D C. V' F.RNACtXAK 

Names— K oul, Gom. BuM>-(io«i.) 

Plaitts. ililU. 

Sow from middle of August j Sow from l.UUrr eml of 
o end of October. February to end of May. 

and in autumn. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of ll»e sea coasts ol 
various parts of Kurope. It is one of the most |K>pu)ar of 
vegetables with the Kuropean population of this country, 
but is not held in the same high estimation by the native 
inhabitants^ in fact, it is rarely grow n by the latter in North- 
ern India, except in centres where a Kuroijcan demand 
exists. There are inumerable varieties, but these may be 
conveniently divided into four clas.ses a.s follows ; — Dwarf 
Early Whiles, Dwarf Savoys. I-argc I^le Drumheads, and 
Red Pickling Cabliages. The following lists comprise the 
kinds most generally grown of each class. 

Dwarf Early Whites. — Among these a few of the best 
arc— Early Battersea, Early York, ICarly Oxheart, Enfield 
Market, Improved Nonpariel. Little Pixie, and Sugar l^oaf. 
Besides these, there arc many others enumerated in lists, 
but those I have named are a sufficient variety for all prac* 
tscai purposes. 

Dwarf Savoys.— These are not so popular as the first 
named class, but as they thrive well, and remain in first 
rate condition for the table far into the hot weather, they 
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form a ma«t useful class. A fcwof ihc \)c$i arf,—GoUleii 
Sa%*oy, Green (ilobe, Foni Thumb, and Winter DrunihcatK 

l-arge late Drumheads.— Tltese ha^e not been divided 
into so many varietic's as the Dwarf larly Whites, but in 
some lists over a doien kinds are enumerated. A few of 
the best are— large Hruns%vick, large Hal Dutch, Si* 
John’s Day Karly, and St John's Day late. 

Red Pickling ('abbage.— Several varieties of this class 
are named in Init when srrn growing side by side 
very little difference is discernible between them. The 
kinds most generally grown are,— Dark Red l‘arly Krfurt, 
and Dark Red Karly IXiti h. 

The seeds should Iw sown liroadcast, in beds, and 
co%*ered over w ith about I inch of fine soil, from the middle 
of August to the end of October. The beds should be 
made in an open situation on moderately rich soil, and 
should fK>ssess a surface area of ^5 square (eel for every 
cnincr of seed ju>wn. If the soil is moist at sowing time, 
no water need be given until the plants ap(>ear, but if it is 
dr\\ water should be at once given from a fine rosed water* 
ing pot, and the supply repeated whenever necessary. 
Shade should be afforded for a few hours during the hottest 
|Kirt of the day immediately after sow ing, and for a few 
days after the young plants appear, but care should be 
taken not to overshade, or the plants will l>c drawn up 
into a weak, leggy, and generally unfit condition for trans^ 
(erence to their permanent quarters in the ojw'n ground. 

As early sowings ate apt to be destroyed by heal and 
excessive moisture, only small chance sowings should be 
made in August and during the early part of September. 
The main sowings may U* made after the middle of the 
last named month or during October. When the young 
plantsare 4 or 5 inches high they should be planted out in 
ground prepared as follows 
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Overspread the surface to a depth of 4 or 5 inches 
with decomposed manure of the farmyard classi a month 
or six weeks before planting is required to be donei and 
dig over to a depth of 15 or 18 inches, thoroughly incorpo* 
rating the manure with the soil during the operation. 
After the surface has been pulverised and levelled, lay the 
ground out in drills, 4 inches wide, 3 inches deep, and 18 
inches apart, and insert the plants down one side of the 
drills at 18 inches asunder. These distances arc sufficient 
for all classes of cabbage, excepting the large growing 
Drumheads. For the latter, allow 3 feet from drill to drill, 
and 2 feet from plant to plant. Water immediately after 
planting, and repeat the supply about once a week when 
the weather is dry. Weed when needed, and occasionally 
stir the soil l>ctween the rows with a fork. When the 
plants arc rather more than half grown, earth should be 
drawn from the spaces lielwccn the rows up to the base of 
the stems. After this oj>erution has l>cen accomplished, 
the plants should apj>ear as if planted on ridges from 5 to 8 
inches high. All further attention consists in keeping 
dowm rank weeds, and Hooding the furrows between the 
ridges once a wc< k as tn^fore when the weather is dry. 

Small heads of the Drumhead class of cal>bage may he 
had in season in the plains in Northern India up to the end 
of July. In order to secure this result, the seeds should he 
sown about the beginning of December, and llie young 
plants placed out in January at the distances apart gi%’en 
for the Dwarf Early Whites. 

The cabbage Is not so liable to the attacks of insects in 
^is country as in Europe, but during some seasons, a 
species c 4 caterpillar appears. When it is noticed, the 
only successful remedy (or its destruction is hand picking 
until exterminated. 

The mode of cuhi%*alion required in hills is the same 
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as detailed for the plains. 

When it is desired to have heads fit to usc^ during the 
early summer months, the seeds should be sown in beds, 
in autumn, and the young plants removed from these to 
the open ground in spring. Spring sowings will not pro- 
duce heads fit to use until late in summer, or during the 
early winter months. In order, therefore, to have a conti- 
nuous supply, sowings should be made at both seasons. 


Caraway. 

(Carum Carui. Vernacular Names— Zira, 
JiRA, Siiia-Jika.) 


Plains. Hills, 

Sow during Oclobcr. i Sow from beginning of 
I March to end (tf April. 

This plant is a biennial, a n.itivr of soiio* parts of the 
Northern Himalaya ami Kasti-rn Kiiropi* It is generally 
grown for its «iromaiic scf <Is, ulii4h arr us# il (f»r flavouring 
pur|> 05 cs, but it may ;ilso Iw grown v\ith advantage lor the 
sake of its leaves to use a.s a garnishifig mat* rial, 

The seeds may lie sown in drills one im h dee|#, aru! la 
inches a|iart, during OcluU r. I he soil should U: g<K>d, 
but manure need not tx* given unless it isparth ularly {Kior. 
When the plants arc a few inches high, they should lie 
thinned out to 9 inches apart. Ikyon<l weeding and water- 
ing when needed, no further enre is reepitred. 

At hill stations* the treatment rc^^uired is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only sulistitutirrg the spring for the 
autumn as the season of wwina 
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rardoon. 

(CVNARA CARDUNCULI'S.) 

V lain 5, Hills. 

Sow from beginning of | Sow from end of Feb- 
Srplembcr to end of f )<:to. ruary to end of April, 

brr. 

This is a perennial [dant, a native of Northern Africa. 
It is not esleeme<l by f'nglish people, but is a favourite on 
the continent of Kurope, especially in France. It is culti- 
vated for the fleshy mid-ribs of the leaves, which when 
blaiH hed after the manner of celery, are much esteemed in 
French cookery. I have never had enquiries for seed of 
this plant during the time I have been in Saharanpur, 
but I have grown it experimentally, and found it to thrive 
admirably. 

The seeds should be sown l>roadcast, in betls, in Sep- 
tember or October, and the plants when about 6 inches high 
put out in trenches. The latter should be made 1 5 inches 
wide, the same in depth, and 4 feet from centre to centre. 
The iKittom of the trenches should be dug over to a depth 
of t a inches, and a lilierat supply of decom|K>sed manure 
workeil into the soil during the operation. Should the soil 
at the Untom of the trenches lie found to be stiff and 
clayey, an additional foot should be removed, and replaced 
with more friable material from the surface. After the 
ground has been prepared in the manner described, insert 
the plants in a single row* down the middle of the trenches 
at 1 8 inches apart. Water immediately after planting, and 
repeat the supply about once a week while the weather is 
dry* For sometime aftei planting, the plants should be 
allowed to grow on in a natural manner, but when nearly 
full grow*n, a little earth should be drawm up to the base of 
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the crowns^ anti llu* prtxc*^^ rriMralctl at interval?* o( a week 
until the trenches arc quite hllcti ujk MUnt hin^ will Iht 
accomplished in •oorl5tl4ys alter the last earlhinj^ up 
has iH'en given, and then the plants may lx dug up it>r use 
as required. 

The system of cultivatitm required at hilt stations is the 
same as detailed lor the plains, only Mihsliluling the spring 
h>r the autumn months as the season o( sowing. 


C*arrot. 

(Dalcis Caro! Vr:ttNA( i f.AK Namf— ( iAjiR ) 

riatns, Iftiis. 

Sow from miildic <»( Sow from end ol I'i Ik 

August to end ol Novem- ruary to end of May, 

Ixr. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of Kurope, and of the 
Western Himalaya. I here are many varieties in cultiva* 
lion but these may be <livided into two broad sections of 
long, anil shorl-ror>ted kinds. Ihe varieties known as, 
Scarlet Altringhim, Long Red Surrey, James' Interrnedi- 
ate, and White Ilcigian, arc a few’ of the Ik-sI td the long- 
rooled sorts, while Early English Horn, Early Erencb Horn, 
and Early Dutch Horn, arc some of the Ixst of ihe short* 
rooted class. 

An indigenous variety is cultivated in many )>arts of 
India, but it is only ht for forage. It is a purple skinned 
short thick set root, often much forked, and far from being 
aUiaclive in appearance. 

Tbe long*rooted class of imported varieties acclimatise 
readily, but the seeds produced in this country do not yield 
such ckan fine flavoured roots as the imported seed In 
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a#l(iitiun (o lohin^ «»lia{>e and flavour, llicy also lose colour, 
red varieties fading to a pale lemon, and orange coloured 
kinds to a white^rooted sort. In spite of all that lias to be 
said against acclimatised carrots, they arc not to be alto- 
gether despised. For hot districts, and for August and 
early September sowing in Northern India, acclimatised 
see<l is preferable to imported, owing to the young plants 
being able to stand heat and moisture much l>etter than 
those obtained from the latter class of seed. In order to 
have a long succession of carrots, acclimatised seed should 
be used for early sowing, and importcil seed for later or 
main sowing. 

The carrot requires a deeply worked rich sandy soil, hut 
in this country, it seems to thrive in nearly all kinds of soils. 
A stiff heavy clay, is the worst soil for this crop, but even 
in such soils, I have seen fairly good results produced by 
sowing on raise<l ridges, instead of in flat IhhIs as is usually 
done. Acclimatised seed may lie sown from the middle of 
August to the middle of Soptcmlier, and imported seed from 
the beginning of September to the end of November in 
ground prejiarcd as follows 

Overspread the surface to a depth of 4 or 5 incites 
with well decomposed manure of the farmyard class, and 
dig over to a depth of iS inches. Care should howxver be 
taken to incorporate the manure evenly with the soil to the 
full depth turned over, in order to have it of the same 
degree of richness throughout. Should the soil near tlie 
surface be rich and friable, and that below^ poor and stiff, 
the roots, instead of |H*nctraling straight down, will branch 
or fork, and thus |>osse5s a ver>* uncultivated appearance. 
After the ground has licen prejiared as described, and the 
surface puK'^erised and levelled, lay it out in beds 6 to S 
feel wide, and any length which can be conveniently in%ai« 
ed« Prills one inch deep, should then be made witb the 
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lorrfif))(rr or 4 nt u tiuhr« ji|urt for long 

rootcU arid 8 iiuhe*^ a*iundi*r for >liort*rooi€d iortHf 

nnd the »crds* mhvh evenly in thrii»r» and covrrrtl over 
wilh iin inch of mmI. Should fhr Litter hr dry, walcf 
immediatrly after but if uatcr ni^d not bo 

given until thr v<’ong |>Unt!^ appear above ground. 

When the mill \% jktifl and lir.i*y, noningn may be made 
on ridge?k. instead of bring made in level bed». For long- 
riHited kindik. the ndge» should be made at iH tncheii a(>art» 
and for idiort-rooted {(ort'« at li iin hr» ii,<iundrr» and the 
v'rd* !^own in drilU drawn along l»olh Jiiden of the ridgra 
near their upper eilgru. Water should br given by Hooding 
the (urrowii between thr Utter, but it need not nece#»arily 
extend up no far a^i the jierdii. When the young planta 
are well al>ove ground, long-rooted kifuK nhouhi Ik* thinned 
out to 6 ifu he!i apart, and »hort- rooted nor t^ to 4 inchea 
asunder. Thi*i remark of c:oor»r applicji to whichrier i*y«* 
Irm of sowing m* adopted. All after attention in confined 
to the usual routine of weeding when needed, and watering 
once a week when the weather is tlry. 

Fermiiiger ret oinmend* carrcits being taken up at the 
commencement of the hot weather, and stored in large 
earthen vessels. Idled w ith dry earth, I his may Im* a good 
plan to follow in Ih ngaL but in the drier i limate of the 
North W« Frriviners, I find roots only keep for a short 
time in such vessrU In order totditain tender crisp rcKita 
during the hot months, a sowing shuuhi be made in the 
beginning of Det ember. The o/rns will not attain to a 
large siie, but they will Ik: Urge enough fur culinary 
purposes. 

At bill stations, the system ui cultivation is the same 
as detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring lor 
atttnmfi montbs as the season of sowing. 
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raoliflower. 


(Bhassica olkkacka, vakiktv Botrvtiscaulifi.oraD. C.) 
Vernacular Names— Piiulkobi, Phul gobi. 


Pin ins. 

Sow acclimatised M*cd from ) 
middle of June to end of I 
August, Sow imported seed 
from beginning of September 
to end <»f October. 


Hills. 

r>e imported seed only. 
Sow from end of Fel>ruary 
to end of April, and in 
autumn. 


^dns popular vegetable is too well known to call for any 
description, and is j>erhaj>s the most esteemed of the varied 
forms which have sprung from lirassica oleracea or wild 
cabbage. There are over a dojten varieties named in seed 
lists but the following selection represents some of the best, 
lutrly Paris, F.4uly London, l^arge Asiatic, Dean's Fairly 
Snowball, Wall hern. Stadtholder, ami Vielch's Autumn 
or Italian Giant. 'Fhr first six of these varieties arc early 
kinds, while the last is n late sort, and in my estimation, 
the lM*st of its class in cultivation. 

With the exception of Dean’s Larly Snowball, all tlic 
above named sorts n^adily acclimatise in Northern India. 
They change character to a certain extent, but show little 
degeneration except when sown late in the season. The 
warm forcing climate of this country causes caulifloivef to 
assume an earlier and quiikcr maturing habit than it |k>s- 
sessed when newly received from Furo}>e, or in other words, 
it is transformed from a tem|>erate to a semi-tropical plant, 
and has to W treated as such. If acclimatised seeds arc 
sown in Northern India during the months of June, July 
and August, the plants produce most excellent heads, but 
if seed from the self-same stock is sown later on, or in 
September and October, the plants shoot up into (lower 
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without forming htM^Is. greatly to the annoyance and din* 
appointment of the grower. If imported fteed-i are Mown 
during the same months as I have named for sow^ing 
acclimatised stock the <re.U fdten fail to vegetate, and 
when they do come up. t!ie seedhngs are very apt to die 
off owing to the heat and ext e»tsive moisture then preViiil* 
ing. In order to have a hmg succession of heatls in season 
it is a good {>lan tt) make us*- of hoih < lasses of srrd, #. r , 
acclimatised for early <»r mons<>oti sowing, arnl imported 
for late or autumn s<»wing. 

As* tin* young plants are rather more tlelit ate than \% the 
case with other memhers of the flrasslt a family, the seed 
l>eds recjuire more careful preparation, and the needlingx 
more after attention, than is nerdetl hy other metnbers of 
that tribe. 

The beds should be [>repared befi>re the rains begin in 
an open sunny situation, and should be af>out 5 feet by 5 
for every ounce seed sow ri. For all early sowings they 
should b»* raised fully a f<H»t above the surrounding surface 
in order to .secure good drainage, hut for sowings made 
after the rains ar#- over, tlv’y m ly be prepaml on the level 
ground. The s<iil should f>e fnahle and fairly ri< h, but not 
highly manured. 1 find old potting earth and some well 
decayed leaf mould, worked in a few' inches deep over the 
surface of the Iw^ds to he the best manure which can Im? 
given* *After completing the^e arrangements, the seed 
should be sown broadcast, and covered over with 1 inch 
of light finely sifted !>oil. If the weather is dry at the time, 
water immediately after sowing with a hne«roied 
watering pot, but if the rains are then in progress, with- 
hold w*atrr except during the occurrenc:e of a long dry 
break. The seedii should ne%'er be sown when the soil 
is in a saturated condition. It is of course almost impossible 
to prepare a dr/ seed bed during the rains, but if the beds 
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were More the rains bepfan, as already recommend- 
©d, one day of bright sunshine will oft**n <!ry the soil just 
to the condition it *ih<fuld be in, for the reception of seed. 

Shade sh*>uld be given to ail sowings for a few hours 
during the hottest part of the day, and withdrawn when 
the seedlings arc about a week old. Early sowings may, 
however, l>e protected with advantage with the shading 
material during the otcurrence oi heavy ram, but the 
covering should not be kept over the plants an hour longer 
Ilian is ahsolutely nec essary, or they will grow up weak, 
^ generally unfit condition for transference 
to the open ground. 

First sowings, or those made in June and July, arc all 
the hcHlcr fur Inring onc e transplanted l>eforc being finally 
planted to their permanent cpiarters in the ground. The 
young plants of these sowings, should therefore be carefully 
taken up from the seed t>ed, and pric ked out in new beds, 
mode up os before, in lines 3 inches apart and a inches 
from plant to plant. If this plan is followed, the plants 
will be found to l>e much sturdier and hardier, when the 
season for planting arrives, than if they had been allowed 
to grow on in the see<l IkhIs. 

The ground for the ultimate reception of the plants 
should be prepared in the same manner as recommended 
for cab()agc, and the plants put out in rows feet apart 
and J feet from plant to plant. These.’ distances will answer 
for all varieties excepting Witch's Autumn Giant This 
being a larger growing variety than any of the others, it 
requires the row*s placed at 3 feet apart and feet from 
plant to plant. All after culti%’ation is exactly the same 
as has been recommended for catibage. 

Cauliflower is subjeet to the attacks of several insect 
enemies. When in the seed bed, a small daik green cater- 
pUlar is tomelmet very deslruiiive to the young plants. 
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Whrn it is present, the Umvos shoiilil lie (IusIihI over every 
second or third <lay with the ash of cowduiig or ^jriuly 
sprayed with a weak solution of pheuyh\ If the latter 
is used, a tea s)>oonfu( of the fluid should !»e allowed to 
every gallon of water. After the plants l»a\e heei) put out 
in the ground, and up to the lime that the heads are ready 
for cutting, few' insects seem to trouble them, hut if a few 
are grow'ii on for s«'eding purpose s, ihesr oiim get attacked 
just liefore or soon alter coming iutt> flower l»y Aphis or 
green fly. Fretjuenl syringings with a solution of phenylr» 
double the strength ol that re<ommentlrd lor the phints 
when young, will soon exterminate this pej^i. After the 
plants have hirim d their si r»l pods they are somi times 
troubled w ith a small gre)ish bug. I hls inseet has a habit 
of dropping ti» the grourul when disturbed, therefore, the 
best plan to gel rid of it, is to spread a cloth below thu 
plants an<l gently shake them, tlien gather up and crush 
the insects tlut have fallen. 

'fhe treatment rrrpiirrd at hill stations is similar 
as recommenderl for the plains. Imported seed only should 
however be used, as acclimatised stu< k scldmii givi’S good 
results in the lulls. The seeds should be in i^pring 

or in autumn, in a warm sunny situation. When the 
weather is M'rve, autumn sowings should be protected with 
matting or dry grass, but pri#le« lion must not l>r overdone, 
or the plants will l>e weak and leggy when the season for 
planting arrives. 
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Celery. 

( \PU M CkAVKOl.KNS ) 

Vl-KNACL’LAk NaMKS.--ShaI.AKI, KuRASS. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from miil<ll<!of Au;»iist Sow from end of February 
to end of October. to end of April. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of Britain and of the 
North-West liimalnya. It is ( ullivated for the long fleshy 
stalks possess(‘d by its leaves, these, when blanched to a 
crisp and tender ( ondilion, form a most wholesome and 
agrecabU' salad, and in a green state, a most useful flavour- 
ing medium. 

1 here are two kinds of celery ; the red and white- 
stalked, of both of which many sub-varieties are named in 
lists. Some growers recommeml the red, and others the 
white, but the best varieties of boih uhen well grmvn, and 
properly blanehed, are eijually satisf y tory when they 
appear at the tahbv ^'he follow ing srK clion are a few 
of the best of the twti classes, all of which may be relied 
on to give good results providing lh«‘ s<'<‘d obtained is true 
to name. I.eieester Red. Major Clarkt ’s Solid Red, Red 
(liant Solid, Williams’ Matcldess Red, Wliiie or San- 
dringham Solid. Incomparable While, and Sutton’s White 
Gem. 

Celery ripens its see<l in this country, but the proiloce 
of acclimatised stovk is a degenerate weedy looking |>lant 
only fit for flavouring pur|)oscs. In order to have good 
heads, imported seed should therefore be sown. 

Ivarly sowings should l>e made in pots or boxes and 
sheltered from the sun and heavy rain in a well lighted 
%*erandali When the young plants are a few week.s old, 
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the |K)ts or boxes should be ^mdually exposed to iutl sun, 
and the plants when llioroUj^hly hardened, trans|dante<l 
from these to a nursery bed made up in an open situation, 
in lines 3 inches apart and the same tiistanee from plant 
to plant. When the younj» plants have attained a height 
of 4 or 5 inches, tlu'V are then reaily for being placed out 
in their permam*nt (juarters. Lite stnvings or sowings 
made after the rains are over, may be made broadt ast, in 
seed beds, and transplanted direi l frtim these to their 
permanent quarters. When the weather is hot the sercU 
often take a fortnight t(> grrminat**. but when it has cooJrd 
down somewhat, the young plants usually ap|M ar in the 

course of a few days, 

Celery will grow in any g«*<M| s<iil but it thrives best in 
a rich, friable, and well draine<l loam The ground should 
be pr#*par<*ti l)y rligging trendies iH int hes wiile, 1.* incheH 
deep, and 4 feet apart from ceu*r*’ to cmitro. If the s(nl 
at the bottom of the treiu h is f»»urid ti» be stiff ami 1 hiyey 
or of poor (juality, it sbouhl l»e r^nnoved to the depth of 
another fiKjt, an«l repliiced with more friable and rii her 
material from lie* surface. A pferuifu! sup|>ly of well 
decomposed manure sliould Im’ introduced into iIm* Irenchew 
and thoroughly incorptirated with the soil. Any kiml of 
rich manure will answer, but a mixture of deconiprmed 
cow^dung «and bazar refuse is perhaps the Iw'st* After the 
trenches have been prep.ifr»| an above d^st rified, the plants 
should be inserted in single rows down the rentre at 9 
inches apart, and allowed to grow on for sornelirnc in a 
natural manner. During the rurly slagen, water should Ikt 
freely given, the surface soil frequently stirred and loosened, 
and all lateral shoots removed as they ap|jear. When the 
plants arc about one foot high or nearly full grown, remove 
all the short outer leaves they |KHiM*ssed at lime of planting, 
draw the remainder closely together with the land, and 
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bring a few inchen of earth up to their t>asc, and repeat 
the procc}4H at intervals of a week until nothing but the 
Irafy tops arc visible. Care should however be taken^ not 
to earth up too high, anti thus bury the plants. When the 
operation of earthing up is fully completed, the soil should 
be well below the middle lea%'es or crown of the plants. 

After cultivation is confined to irrigating the spaces 
between the rows about once a fortnight, and keeping the 
ground free of rank weeds. 

The heads are generally sufficiently blanched for esc 
within a fortnight after tin; last earthing up has been given. 

The treatment required at hill stations is exactly the 
same as has been detailed for the plains, but substituting 
the spring for the autumn months as the season of sowing. 

Celerlae. 

(APIUM CRAVEOLENS VAR. RAPACEt’M.) 

Piains, Hills. 

Sow from middle of .\ugust Row from end of February 
to end of October. to end of May. 

This IS a form of the common ccler>’ with a round 
turnip* rooted stem. Its leaves are used for flavouring 
purposes, and the stem as an ingredient in salads, or cooked. 
It attains to a (air sire in this country, but the stems are 
not quite so crisp and tender as those grown in a cool cli- 
mate. Where gootl heads of the common variety of celery 
can be easily raised, the cultivation of this form serves no 
useful purpose. 

The seeds should be sown at the sametiine and in the 
same manner as recommended for common celery; but 
after cultivaticm should l>e in beds instead of in trenches. 
The beds may be made from 6 to S feet wide, of any length 
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wliitli « jn l« f* ir .in»l !?»«' pKiuiN w Imh of ‘»omr 

t «1 out in iun\>. IJ in» it. ^ up. til. nnl tin sainr ills 
t;iiicc from [tl.inl to [.l.in.t All luilh« r t onsinis 

primarils’ t*t tio' nsn.i! roulnn t»i aiul w.itrrin^ 

ufirn lift t >>arv 

At liill ‘'tulion*', vt>\\ slioiil.i lir in.\4r in ins 

li.M‘1 ui in .liilnfnn, Iml all uttrf tuhivution js tin s.imn 

I lionih IfittnltMi 

( \srmust < i »<i h»i h m Hoi i m ) 

Sow tr<*rn I itt* r nml of S.o\ from nnl ol I rluu 

S. pt*'mlirr to of .if\ l»* « !»*1 of Anptol. 

In itruarv . 

1 his is a h.’r !v annual, a native of various paMs of Jmi* 
ropn. i In l< av*’ v wtn-n am ii < <| as an in^jn tiii nt 

in sila*!*', arni lor llavour;n^' purj»os» s, h sin < f taU without 
anv Iroulth* it\ this i ountrv l«ut a. ihn h avt s arc* not in 
niur h (h'liiarnl in t. ooL« rv, thr plant is nrhloni met 

w ilh. 

As tin* lra\»’s can only !»♦’ ma<I*' iisr of whm youit^, 
sowings shouhl Im* n>a<lr «’V» ry fortuiijht to inaintatn a f ons* 
tan! su<’< ***'sion. I In* sonls shouhl hr sown hroa*h ast. in 
small linls, <»r in shallow dnils «lrawr» at H rru hrs apart Ironi 
thr latter t rni of Srptrmhrr ainl throjij'lnmt ihr i ohl sr«asof} 
months. All after cultivation ‘‘imply *oms»s|s in wml- 
in^ when neeclrtl. arni watrrifvj^ once a wrrk <lurtn^ rjry 
weather. 

At hill stations. so%\in;;s may he made from the md of 
I'Vhruary and throughout the summer months. Ah a large 
supfdy of leaf is seldom ne< es«.ary, sitfru ient for all reijuire- 
meitU could usually 1^ afforded from a few poU or lioxes, 
6 
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Clienit, BsIbovH-Rooled. 

( C H A 1:R0 PH Y I.LU m « it lbusu m .) 


r/ains. 

Sow in Oclolx-r. 


HiUs. 

Sow from end of Febru- 
ary lo end of April. 


This is a hardy biennial, ^ native of the Continent of 
Furope. It |>osscsM'H a fleshy tapering root, resrmfding that 
<jf a parsnip. VV^hen it is cooked, tlie flesh is yellowish- 
white, slightly farinaceous, and in taste. sonic\\hat sugges- 
tive of a sweet-potato flavoured with the torninon garden 
ihcrvil. 'rhis plant is seldom grown in this country, but 
can be raised with little trouble. 

I'he seeds .should be sown in sliallow drills drawn at one 
foot apart in any gooil garden soil, during the month of 
October. When the young plants are a few inches high, 
they should be thinned out to 6 inches apart. Alter culti- 
vation simply consists in weeding and wateiing when ne- 
cessary. 'rhe roots arc usually in fit condition to use by 
the end of February or early in March. 

At hill stations, llic seeds should be sown in spring ins- 
tead of in autumn, but otherwise the treatment is the same 
as in the plains. 


Chicory. 

(( iCHORItM iNTVBt Si, VhKNACrLAR NAIIt> 
K.ASNI ) 


PimnSs Ht/is. 

Sow* from middle of Sep- j Sow from middle of 
tember to end of October. j Maah to end of May. 
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This is a h.irJy pfrcnnial, a native of Europe and of 
various parts of Asia. The leaves, when cpiite young, arc 
sometimes used as a pot herb, and when blanched as a 
salad ; the root. \vh(*n dfietl. roasted and pounded^ for 
admixture with e<»ffef. 'I'he plant is al^o said to be an ex- 
cellent fodder for ( allle, but I have never seen it grown any 
where for this purpose, In N\»rthern India, it is occasion- 
ally cultivated by the natives for its leavc-s, and used after 
the manner of spinach, but more often, it is simply grow^n 
for medicinal purposes. The* fresh leaves and root when 
pounded, are frecpimlly preseribed l»y native practitionerH 
as a stimulant for cases of sluggish liver, ami also as a 
remedy in Ci»ngrstitm of that f»rgan. 

The? seeds should be sown in shallow drills drawn at 
one foot apart in any fairly rii h deeply worked soil, from 
the middle of September to the eml of October. When the 
plants are intended to b»* blam bed for salads, they should 
be thinned out to 15 inches apart, but \vhc*n reipiired as a 
pot herb, for medicinal purposes. <»r for the root, 6 tnidteii 
apart is a suflic lent distanc e to allow. All after cnliivatioit 
consists of the usual routine of weeding and watering as 
necessary. 

W'lien grown for salads, blam hing may be ac c c>mplislt- 
ed afl€*r the plants have aitaine.cl some si/e, by covc^ring 
them over with invert<*ci flower pots for aperioc] often or 
fifteen days. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made in spring 
instead of in autumn, but otherwise the treatment is tlic 
same as detailed fur the plains. 
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ClliV4*H. 

(ALI.IUM SCIIOENOHKASI M ) 

Vlahts //iils 

Sow in(Kloljrror Nov- j Sow from of 

rinhcr. j March to rnd of May. 

'Fhis is a furdy perennial, a native of liritain, and is 
( ullival< <l lor the leaves. 1 In* latter when cut over close 
to the ground, are us( d in salads ate! soups instead of 
y<jun^' onions, rerminijer says “it is liiilekfoavn iri India/' 
which remark is as applicahh* to the present, as to the time 
he wrote. 

'I'he plant is usually pro[»a<'at» d l»y dividinj' the roots in 
autumn, hut ow in^ to its rarity, a sUm k nnist first be se< ur- 
ed by laisin^ it from see<i. Fh* laltt r is only ol*lainable 
from a few of th<* lar^e sect! films in Ilurojw', and l>ein^ 
t iimparali\ely hi^h in price, I lo..k np»>n the r* turn the 
plant commensurate with the trouble and 

c’X[»ense its cultivation iiu urs. 

Fhc' sec'ds should be sown in pots tilled with a some*- 
what likjht scul, during; < K tedu r or Novt ndM r, and tin- plants 
aihn\ed to j^rtwv cm in the se untd thc'\ have formec.1 a de nse* 
mass. Alter a time*, or say alu>ul six we eks from date* of 
sowing, the contents of c*ac h pot should be broken up into 
a di*ren jdeec's, and planted out in beds at (> iiu lies apart, 
and in rows from cj to ij inchc s asur.dc r. Afte r cultivation 
consists of the usual routine of ck casionally stirring the soil 
helween the plants, and weeding and watering as neccs* 
sary. 

At hill stations, sowings should Ik' made during the 
spring months. After a stock has once been secured, it 
can be kept up afterwards by simple division of the roots 
every autumn or ^pring. 
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rorUnMl«*i*. 

(('ORIANDRl'M SXllVrM Vl KNMTI.XR \ XMlv— 

TwE I'l.ANl, KaIMXMIRA riU; Si I IV iniXNX X) 

P/ijins. 

Sow iron) Stiw from uf 

nctobcr lo i nil ot Nt^vi rn* Man h it* ( lul ut May 
bcr. 

l*hi> i>i ai) asintjal, a fiitiv* ift*' St*istl» t»i lairopr, aiol 
foutnl ill a c i:!t iv alftl >!a!'* all «i\tr Imlta Mu- 
whrn tjuilr voufuv t ain ar\ nvp* ’bt f.t in ''.il uls. ami tor 
flavouring soupv . \\ln!» tlu' -1.. ari* i \t* loavrly rtjj|»!t»y- 
cmI in ct»ntr« ti nirry rnt -ln in*-, am! aUo .i>, a spi< f. 

It su< t t'rijs in aim »''t all 'i-*ii'. ami mt\ !>• sown l»r<*a*I" 
cast, or in shallow ina'I* at on* to'*t apart, (lonr tlir 

booinnm;; t»f < >t ttilMT nj‘ to thr jni'Ml*' o| \ov annla-r , W in n 

^rt»wn ft*r ih** ‘a * <1, th* plants sImuM Ii*' tliimoal mit t»» 
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This Is a soft succulent annual, a native of Europe* It 
is popular on the Continent of Europe, particularly in 
France, as a salad, but it is not much used in English 
cookery. 

It succeeds without any trouble in this country as a cold 
season annual, and may be sown in pots any time after the 
beginning of October up to the end of November. When 
the plants are sufficiently advanced to handle, they should 
be placed out in the ground in any good garden soil, in 
rows 9 inches apart, and 6 inches from plant to plant All 
after cultivation is confined to the usual routine of weeding 
and watering as necessary. 

At hill stations, sowings maybe made during the spring 
and early summer months, and again in autumn after the 
rains are over. Autumn sowings when successful, will 
furnish material for an occasional salad throughout the 
whole winter. 

Cress, Garden.^ 

(Lepidium sativum. Vernacular Name— 

Halim. 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 
September to end of Febru- March to end of September, 
ary. 

This is a hardy annual, supposed to be a native of Per* 
sia, but common as a cultivated plant all over India. The 
leaves when quite young, are used as an ingredient in 
salads, and w^hen more advanced, as a garnish. There are 
several varieties, but the following are those most generally 
grown.— Common Cress, Golden or Auatralimi Cress, and 
Curled or Normandy Cress. 
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When grown for salads, sowings should be made about 
once a week in shallow pans, or broadcast in beds, through- 
out the cold season months. The seeds should be iighlly 
covered, the soil kept moist, and shaded from the sun. The 
plants are generally tit to cut over for use, within a few 
days after sowing. 

When grown as a garnish or for seed, sowings should 
be made in an open situation, not later than the middle of 
November, in any good soil in drills made at one foot apart., 
and the plants thinned out to 4 inches asunder. All after 
culture is confined to weeding whenever necessary, and 
watering about once a week during dry wx^athcr. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made from the middle 
of March up to the end of September. During the dry 
months, these may be made in the open ground, but in the 
w'et months, pans or boxes should be used and sheltered 
under a verandah or shed. 


Cress, Water. 

(Nasturtium officinale. Br.) 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow during October or Sow from end of Febru- 
in November. ary to end of June. 

This is a hardy perennial, a native of Britain, where it 
k found growing in ditches, and in the beds of small 
streams. It is also found wild in similar positions in the 
North West Himalaya, but generally in the neighbourhood 
of bill stations or near villages, to where it in all prolmbi- 
escaped from gardens. The leaves form a favourite 
salad, and are also said to possess aniiscorbnltc properties* 
When condfii0n5 can be produced resembling those 
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ander which the plant is found in a natural state, it can be 
cultivated with success in this country. These may be 
imitated in various ways, but one of the simplest and most 
effective plans for growing the plant is as follows 

Prepare a bed at one side of the main channel leading 
from the well from which all w'atcr for irrigating the gar- 
den is drawn. The soil should be light and porous, and 
wedl enriched with some old decomposed leaf mould ; when 
it is stiff and clayey some sharp river sand should be added 
to it. When finished off, the surface of the bed should be 
slightly below the level of the channel, when the latter is 
full of water, and should gently slope in the same direction 
as the course of the latter. An opening should pass from 
the channel to the bed at the corner nearest to the well for 
inflow of water, and a similar opening at the correspond- 
ing corner further down, for the outflow. 

Plantations may be made by raising the plants from 
seed, or by breaking up old plants and planting the pieces, 
during October or November, When raised from seed, the 
latter should be sown broadcast, and lightly covered with 
fine soil. Water should be allowed to flow over the bed 
immediately after sowing, and continued daily, but more 
should not be given than is necessary to keep the soil in a 
saturated condition until the plants are of some size. When 
the latter have made a few secondary leaves, the supply 
' of water should be gradually increased until the plants are 
able to bear to a inches of water, without appearing 
over-submerged. When the plants are in an advanced 
stage, the openings from the water channel should be kept 
constantly open, and a fresh supply of water allowed to 
flow through the bed whenever the well is at work, and 
also for at least half an hour daily when w^ater is not being 
drawn for other pur{)oses. Water cress never thrives when 
the water is $tagnaiit» llicrefore, a fresh Sow through the 
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bed should be maintained whenever possible* 

When plantations are raised by breaking up old plants^ 
the pieces should be planted at 4 inches apart, in rows 
running parallel with the course of the water, and a full 
supply of the latter maintained from the beginning* As 
the plants are apt to be washed out of position before se- 
curing a hold of the ground, they should be pinned down 
with some small hooked twigs of bamboo, or weighted 
down with pieces of brick or stone. 

The treatment required at hill stations is the same as 
detailed for the plains, but as wells do not usually exist 
there, a natural stream must be made use of for growing 
the plant. 

Dill. 

(Peucedanum graveolens. Vernacular Name — 
Seeds, Sowa, 


Plains, Hills, 

Sow^ from beginning of Sow from middle of 

October to end of Novem- March to end of May, 
her. 

This is a biennial, a native of Soutliern Europe, but in 
this country it attains maturity within a few months from 
date of sowing, and thus assumes an annual habit The 
leaves are used in soups, sauces, and as a garnish, and the 
seeds yield a principle, considered useful in relieving spas- 
modic affections of the bow'els* 

The plant thrives in any soil, and is of easy culture* 
The seeds should be sown in shallow drills made at one 
foot apart, during October and November, and the young 
plants when a few inches high, thinned out to a distance 

7 
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of 9 inches asunder. All after cultivation is confined to 
weeding and watering as necessary. 

At hill stations, the treatment is the same as detailed 
for the plains, only substituting the spring for the aulumn 
months as the season of sowing* 


Endive* 

(CiCHORIUM EnDIVIA. VERNACULAR NAME.— 

Vilaiyti-Kasni.) 


Plains, Hills, 

Sow from middle of Octo- Sow from middle of March 
ber to end of November. to end of May and in autumn. 

This is a hardy annual, supposed to be a native of the 
Northern Provinces of China, and is cultivated for the 
stocky head of leaves which it possesses. These, when 
blanched to a crisp tender condition, are used as a salad, 
and sometimes as an ingredient in other culinary prepara- 
tions. There arc two classes of endive, »i>,, curled-leaved 
and broaddeaved, and numerous sub-varieties of both. 
The following selection are perhaps the best representa^ 
lives of the two classes. — Large green Curled, Moss Curled, 
Small green Curled, Broad-leaved Batavian, and White 
Flowered Batavian. 

Endive is of easy culture and acclimatises readily, little 
difference being discernible between the progeny of impor- 
ted and acclimatised seed. 

The seeds may be sown broadcast, in nursery beds, and 
Ugbity covered with fine soil, from the middle of October 
to the end^ November. When the weather is dry, water 
shotdd be g^ven daily from a fine-roaed watering pot, and a 
titlle shade lyibrded for a few hours in the mhidie of itie day 
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until the young plants are well above ground^ when it may 
be entirely withdrawn. When the plants have made three 
or four secondary leaves, they should be taken up and re- 
planted in moderately rich soil, in rows one foot apart, 
and the same distance from plant to plant. Water should 
be given immediately after planting, and repeated about 
once a week in all but wet weather, and the soil stirred 
and loosened as frequently as possible. 

When the plants have nearly attained to full size, 
blanching may be commenced on those most advanced. 
This operation may be performed in various ways. Some 
writers recommend drawing the leaves together, tying them 
up, and covering over with a mat or some dry grass, while 
others recommend covering over with an inverted flower 
pot. As a perfect head of endive should have the points 
of its outer leaves tipped w^ith green, the inverted flower 
pot generally produces too white a head; the first described 
method is therefore the most preferable of the two. 

There is a saucer-shaped earthenware vessel, found 
in all bazars under the name of rakabi or sainak^ much 
used by the lower castes as a food-dish, which answers 
admirably for blanching endive. If a large size of it is 
obtained, and rested over the plants in an inverted position 
on small pieces of brick, the blanching is performed to 
perfection. Before placing the vessels in position, the 
leaves should be carefully flattened out with the hand, and 
the brick rests so adjusted as to allow of rather less than an 
inch of space betvreen the edges of the vessels and the 
ground. From ten to fifteen days is the time usually 
required to effect blanching. 

The mode of cultivation at hill stations is the same as 
detailed for the plains. Sowings may be made durtng the 
spring and early summer months, and again in autumn as 
soon as the rains are oven As endive is much hardier 
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than lettuce, it should prove a useful winter salad in the 
hills. 


Fennel. 

(Foeniculum vulgare. Gaertu. Vernacular 
Names.— Saunf, Bari-saunf.) 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 
October to end of November. March to end of May. 

This is a hardy perennial, and is found in a wild or semi- 
wild state over the most of Europe and in various parts 
of Asia. In this country it is a common garden plant, and 
is also cultivated as a field crop for its seed in some parts 
of the Bombay Presidency. The leaves are used in fish- 
sauces, and the stalks as an ingredient in salads ; they also 
furnish a good garnishing material 

The seeds may be sown in any good soil in shallow 
drills made at i8 inches apart, from the beginning of Octo- 
ber to the end of November, and the plants, when 3 or 4 
inches high, thinned out to one foot apart. Beyond an 
occasional weeding, and giving a supply of water once a 
week in dry weather, no further culture is required. 

The treatment required at hill stations is exactly the 
same as detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring 
and early summer months as the season of sowing* 
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Oarlie. 

(Allium sativum. Vernacular Name.-~Lason.) 

Plains, Hills* 

Plant during October or Plant in February or March, 
November. 

This is a hardy bulbous-rooted perennial, naturalised 
in Sicily and South of France, but only found in a truly 
wild condition in Central Asia. The bulbs are compound, 
being composed of several smaller bulbs called cloves, and 
in flavour suggestive of something between asafa^tida and 
the onion. In this country, they are largely used in native 
cookery, and for flavouring chut nies, curries, etc., but In 
purely English cookery arc not much used, owing to their 
strong flavour, and disagreeable odour they impart to the 
breath. 

The plant is usually raised by planting the bulbils or 
cloves, in any good soil in drills made at 9 inches apart, 
and 6 inches asunder, during October or November. 

After cultivation simply consists in keeping the ground 
free of rank w^eeds, and watering about once a fortnight 
when the weather is dry. At the commencement of the 
hot season, the leaves turn yellow and eventually die down ; 
when this has occurred, the crop is then ready for being 
dug up and dried for future use. 

At hill stations, the treatment is exactly the same as 
detailed for the plains, only planting the cloves in spring 
instead of in the autumn. 
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Horn Radish. 

(COCHLEARIA ARMORACEA) 

Plains. Hills. 

Not grown. Plant the roots during the 

spring or autumn months. 

'('his is a hardy perennial, a native of the temperate 
parts of Eastern Europe, and is cultivated for its long fleshy 
roots. The latter, when scraped into shreds or grated, are 
served up as a salad, or used for flavouring soups. A cool 
climate, and a damp heavy soil seem essential for success 
in the cultivation of this plant ; it can therefore only be 
grown at hill stations in this country. 

An excellent substitute is, however, found for it in the 
plains, in the roots of young trees oisonjna {Moringa ptery* 
gosperma.) If the root of this tree is prepared, and served 
up in the same fashion as the root of the true horse-radish 
plant, the former is not distinguishable from the latter, 
either in appearance or flavour. The tree is easily raised 
from seed, w^hile the latter is obtainable from most of 
the Government or Horticultural gardens throughout the 
country. If sown in March or April, the roots will be large 
enough to use by the following autumn. 

The true horse-radish plant can be grown with success 
at hill stations. It is usually propagated by cutting the 
root into pieces about an inch long, and planting these at 
a foot apart in a deep, rich, and rather moist soil, anytime 
during the spring or autumn months. As the seed is^seldom 
mentioned in the lists of European seedsmen, a beginning 
has always to be msde by root propagation. When the 
latter are not locally obtainable, they should be imported 
from Europe, anytime during the cold weather months* 
The plant being a perennial, a plantation when once esia- 
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blishedi need never be allowed to die out. If a few plants 
are always reserved for propagating purposes, it may 
therefore be renewed from time to time as required. 

Knol Khol or Khol Rabi. 

(BRASSICA OLERACEA CAUtO-RAPA. D. C. VERNACULAR 

Name— Gant-cobi.) 


Plains- 

Sow from the middle of Sow from latter end of Feb- 
August to the end of October, ruary to end of May. 

This is a form of cabbage with a turnip-rooted stem, 
and used for the same purposes as the last named esculent. 
It is not a favourite vegetable in England, but is esteemed 
on the Continent, especially in Germany. In this country 
it thrives with ordinary attention, and on the whole is 
somewhat of a favourite with the Indian gardener. There 
arc several varieties, but the following two kinds are those 
most generally grown. Early White Vienna, and Early 
Purple Vienna. 

The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds, from the 
middle of August to the end of October, and the young 
plants when 3 or 4 inches high, planted out in rich friable 
soil, in rows 15 inches apart, and 9 inches from plant to 
plant The fleshy stems are in best condition for the table 
when between the sire of a tennis ball and a medium size 
turnip ; when larger, they become woody, and only fit for 
cattle. In order to have a succession of succulent steins 
for the table, sowings at intervals of a foitnight should 
therefore be made. The treatment required by ibis vege- 
table is exactly the same as has already been |uUy explained 
in tim cultivation of Brussers^sprouts^ cabbage, and canls- 
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flower# For further instructions, reference should therefore 
be made to the details given under these beads. 

At hill stations, the treatment required is the same as 
in the plains, only substituting the spring for the autumn as 
the season of sowing. 


Lavender# 

(LAVENDULA VERA.) 


Plains, Hills, 

Sow during October. Sow from middle of March 

to end of May. 

This is a perennial shrub, a native of the South of 
Europe. It is generally cultivated for its flowers from which 
a perfume is made and for its aromatic leaves. The latter 
are occasionally used as an ingredient in seasonings, 
and as the plant rarely flowers in the plains, this is about 
the only use which can be made of it 

This plant can be propagated by cuttings, made at any- 
time during the cold weather months, or by seeds sown 
during October, When raised from seeds, the latter should 
be sown in pots or boxes filled with a lightish soil. When 
the young plants are large enough to handle, they should 
be transplanted from the seed pot or box, singly, into small- 
sired pots, and again transferred from the latter to pots of 
a larger sire as needed. When a year old, the plants may 
be planted in the ground in an open well drained spot# If 
the soil is light and porous, the plants will live for years in 
the ground, but if stiff and heavy, they usually perish during 
the first rainy season. 

At bill stations, cuttings and sowings should both be 
made during the spring months* As this shrub lives for 
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years m temperate climates, it will require little ornoaUen* 
lion in the hills when once established. 

Leek. 

(Allium Porum. Vernacular namks*---Kirath; 
Kiras ; Vilaiyti-piaz,) 


Plains. // ills. 

Sow from middle of Sep- Sow from beginning of March 
tember to end October. to end of May. 

This is a hardy biennial, supposed to be a native of 
Switzerland. It is cultivated for the fleshy stem, which 
when blanched, forms an esteemed flavouring ingredient in 
soups and stews. It succeeds fairly well in this country, 
often remaining in good condition for use until near the 
close of the rainy season, but seldom attaining to so large 
a size as met with in Europe. There are several varieties 
in cultivation, but the following selection are those most 
generally grown. — Broad Flag or London, Musselburgh or 
Scotch Flag, Long Large Winter, Large Rouen, and Yellow 
Poitou. 

The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds made up 
in an open situation, and covered over with an eighth of an 
inch of fine soil, from the middle of .September to the end 
of October. When the young plants are 4 or 5 inches high 
they should be planted in rich soil, laid out in narrow 
shallow trenches. The latter should be made 4 inches 
wide, 6 inches deep, 15 inches apart, and the plants inser- 
ted down the middle of the trench at 6 inches asunder. 
For a month or two after planting, the plants should be 
allowed to grow on in a natural manner, but afterwards or 
when well advanced, a little earth should be drawn into the 
8 
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trenches, and the operation repeated at each weeding 
until the latter are quite filled up* When this haf been 
accomplished, nothing further requires to be done beyond 
weeding when needed, and watering once a week when 
the weather is dry* The fleshy stems are usually in fit 
conditon to use a few weeks after the last eartlung up has 
been given. 

At hill stations, the treatment required is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
autumn as the season of sowing. 

Lettuce. 

(Lactuca sativa. Vernacular names.— Kahu; 
Salad ) 


Plains. Hills, 

Sow from middle of August | Sow from beginning of March 
to end of November. to middle of June. 

This is a succulent annual, supposed to have originated 
from Lactuca Scariola, a wild form of lettuce found in the 
Western Himalaya. It is growm for the stocky head of 
leaves which it possesses. The latter, when crisp and 
tender, are universally considered to form the best salading 
material w^c have. There are two distinct classes in cultiva** 
lion respectively termed, Cabbage and Cos lettuce, and 
numerous sub* varieties of both. The first named class 
have a globular head formed of broad rounded leaves, while 
the second have an oblong or conical head, formed of nar* 
rower and somewhat pointed leaves. The following se!ec<r 
tion comprises the leading kinds of the tw*o classes;*^ 
Cabtmge Varieties.— * All the Year Round, Drumhead or 
Malta, Golden Head, Goldeii Spotted, Marvel or Red 
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Edged, Neapolitan Cabbage, New American C«rieil,air 
Tciini?i Ball 

Cos Varieties, — All Heart, Bath or Brown Cos, Backland 
Green, Green Paris, Magnum Bonum, and White Paris, 

Lettuce should be grown in an open situation, in a rich 
heavily manured soil, and plentifully supplied with water 
when the weather is dry. It acclimatises readily, but seed 
should not be gathered from plants of sowings made before 
the middle of October. The best developed plants of sow- 
ings made between the middle and end of that month pro^ 
duce the most reliable seeds. When highly cultivated and 
carefully selected, acclimatised stock will yield satisfactory 
results over a long series of years without showing any 
degeneration* 

Early sowings, or those made from the middle of 
August up to the first or second week of October, as a rule 
only make a few leaves before shooting into flower. For 
early use, small successional sowdugs should therefore be 
made broadcast, in beds, and the plants when well above 
ground, thinned out to 4 or 5 inches apart, and cut for use 
before showing any inclination to flower. 

Later, or main sowings, may also be made broadcast, in 
l>ed5, but instead of thinning out and allowing the remain- 
ing plants to grow on, they should be transplanted to rich 
ground, in rows 15 inches apart, and 12 inches from plant 
to plant. After attention primarily consists in keeping the * 
ground free of weeds, and watering every third or fourth 
day when the weather is dry. 

When the plants are well advanced, the most forward 
noay be assisted to form heart by drawing the leaves toge^ 
thcr and tying them loosely with fibre or a light class of 
string. When the soil and strain of seed is good, and oil- 
tivalioa fully attended to, the operation of tying up the 
heads is, however, seldiuii r^uired by the plants of October 
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and November sowings. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made anytime during 
the spring and early summer months, and the plants either 
allowed to grow on where sown after being thinned out, or 
planted in rows in the open ground. Either system will 
answer, but on the whole it is preferable to follow the se- 
cond plan. 

Sowings may also be made in the rains, but these should 
be in boxes placed under the shelter of a well lighted 
verandah. 


Marigold^ Pot. 

(Calendula officinalis. Vernacular names.- 
Gul-i-Asharfi, Zergul.) 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 

March to middle of June. 

This is an annual, a na^We of the South of Europe. Its 
flowers are used in E)urope for flavouring soups, but in this 
country they do not seem to be in much request. The 
plant is, however, common in Indian gardens grown orna- 
mentally as a cold weather flowering annual. 

The seeds may be sown in pots, or broadcast in beds, 
during October, and the young plants when large enough 
to handle, planted out in any good soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart, and 12 inches asunder. All after treatment is simply 
confined to weeding when needed, and watering once a 
week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, the treatment required is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
outumn as the season of sowing* 
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Marjoram. 

CoMMOK Marjoram. (Origanum vulgark.) 

Pot Marjoram. (Origanum Onites.) 

Sweet Marjoram. (Origanum Majorana.) 

Winter Sweet Marjoram. (Origanum heraci.eoticum.) 

Vernacular Names.— Murra, Bantuls*. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow during October. Sow from March to middle 

of June. 

These are biennial or perennial herbs, natives of varioii» 
parts of Europe, and are grown for their aromatic leaves 
which are used either fresh, or in a dry state, for seasoning 
and flavouring purposes. 

They may all be raised from seed sown in pots during 
October. The young plants when large enough to handle, 
should be taken from the seed pots and planted in the 
ground in any good well drained soil, in rows iz inches 
apart, and 9 inches from plant to plant, or they may be again 
transferred to pots, allowing five seedlings to a 12 inch pot, 
and grown on in these. They live on year after year both in 
pots and in the ground if the drainage is good, but on the 
whole, it is the best plan to raise a fresh stock annually from 
seed* 

When it is desired to dry the leaves, the tops should be 
cut when the plants are coming into flower, dried in the 
shade, and bottled for future use. 

At bill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
or early summer months. As the plants do not become 
exhausted from the effects of climate at high elevations so 
quickly as is the case in the plains, a stock when once se- 
cured, may be renewed as necessary, by taking cuttings; 
from old plants or by breaking the latter up, and platiting 
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the pieces in fresh soil Cuttings may be made in the rains, 
and division effected during the spring months before the 
plants commence growing. 


Hint. 

Spearmint. (Mentha viridis.) 

Pepermint. (Mentha piperita,) 

Pennyroyal. (Mentha Pulegium.) 

Vernacular Name.— Podina. 

P/ains, Hills, 

Sow or plant in October, Sow or plant during the 

spring months. 

These arc dwarf herbaceous perennials, natives of most 
temperate parts of the world. They are cultivated for vari- 
ous purposes, but in gardens, aie generally grown for the 
leaves for use as a flavouringingredient in various culinary 
preparations. 

Propagation of the various kinds of mints is usually 
effected by breaking up old plants in autumn and planting 
the pieces in rows one foot apart, and 6 inches from plant 
to plant, but when a stock of roots is not locally obtainable, 
they may also be raised from seed sown during October* 
The soil should be rich and somewhat heavy, and the situa* 
tion a shady one* After attention is confined to the usual 
routine of weeding when needed, and watering once or 
twice a week when the weather is dry. 

Mints wilt sometimes continue to thrive in the same sp<^ 
for a series of years, but they will have more vigour if tak- 
en up annually in October, and replanted in new ground, 
or even in their former situation if the ground is liberally 
manured with some decomposed cowdung before being 
fdanted* 
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At hill stations, sowing or planting should be done du- 
ring the spring months, but otherwise the treatment requir- 
ed is the same as has been detailed for the plains. 

Mn^hroom. 

(Agaricus campestrisa 

Piains, Ihlis. 

Plant the spawn from Sep- Plant the spawn from April 
tember to March. to October. 

This is the most esteemed of the edible Fungi, and of the 
whole family, the one most adapted to production under 
artificial conditions. In cool climates, little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in raising mushrooms all the year round in close 
sheds or in underground cellars in a temperature maintain- 
ed at an even genial figure, but in Northern India, w'ith its 
wide range of temperature, the same even conditions are 
not so easily reproduced. 

The common mushroom occasionally appears spontane- 
ously during the rainy season in th<^ grounds of the Govern- 
ment Remount Depot at Saharanpur, but when its cultiva- 
tion is attempted during the same season, failure is the 
most common result of such attempts. The then prevailing 
temperature, although not too high in some seasons for 
spontaneous growth in an open pasture, is too high appa- 
rently for production under artificial conditions of treat- 
ment. The most suitable time for cultivation in Northern 
India, is probably from September to March tn the plains^ 
and from April to October in the bills. Very little is, how- 
ever, known in India regarding the cultivation of mush- 
ri>oms either by professional or amateur gardeners, and al- 
tbough 1 have indicated a stated period as the most likely 
one for cnlturei 1 am not prepared to say that with care and 
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management, success might not be met with at most seasons 
of the year. 

In cultivating mushrooms, the first thing to be consider- 
ed is a suitable place in which to grow them. Instances are 
recorded of successful results having been attained in the 
open air in India, but on the whole it is safest to carry on 
cultivation under cover. A close shed or out-house, or a 
v<icant room in a disused building, with only sufficient 
openings to admit of a little air and subdued light, repre- 
sent the most suitable cover that can be described in 
which to grow them. 

The next matter for consideration is the preparation of 
the bed. The most essential material in its composition 
are horse droppings, free from grass, straw, and similar 
foreign matter, preference being given to those collected 
from well nourished animals. The droppings should be 
collected daily, and kept under cover of a shed or out-house, 
spread thinly over the floor to prevent premature fermen- 
tation. When sufficient have been collected to form a bed, 
3 feet broad, 3 feet deep, and any length from 6 feet up- 
wards, formation may then J>c commenced. 

To secure perfect drainage, the foundation of the bed 
should consist of a layer of broken bricks or pot shreds, 3 
inches deep, A layer of droppings 10 inches deep, tramped 
firmly down should then follow, next a layer of earth 2 
inches deep, composed of two parts good friable garden soil, 
one part decomposed cowdung, and one part decomposed 
sheep or goat dung, then a second layer of droppings of the 
same depth as the first, tramped firmly down as before and 
covered with the mixture of soil as before, and finally, a 
third 10 inch layer of droppings, also tramped firmly 
down and its covering of earth, but the latter need only be 
an inch deep, and should not be added until after the first 
inosi violent fermentative action has passed. 
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A second plan of forming beds is to mix the horse drop* 
pings with decomposed cowdung, good garden soil, ^nd 
sheep or goat dung. The last three ingredients should be 
in equal proportions, and when mixed together, should be 
equal to one fifth of the bulk of the droppings. 'Fhe whole 
should then be well mixed, and laid over the foundation of 
broken bricks or pot shreds» to a depth of from 2 ^ io $ feet, 
pressing firmly down, and finishing off with an inch of good 
soil as a covering, after active fermentation has ceased. 

Should the droppings have become loo <lry before suffi* 
cient has been collected, they may be moistened with water 
before being formed into a bed, to the same degree as when 
freshly deposited. 

After a bed has been fonne<l It should Ixr allowed to fer* 
ment for 8 or 12 days, and wlicn llie temperature has cool- 
ed down to 90' or 85 ' Fahr,, it is then ready to receive 
spawn, and its upper covering of earth. The temperature 
may be taken by driving a hole perpendicularly through the 
centre of the bed, large enough to admit of a thermometer. 

There are two kinds of spawn imported into this coun- 
try, English and French. The former is contained in hard 
solid bricks formed of dried cow and hor.se dung, wdiile 
the latter is contained in half decomposed loose stable 
litter. If English spawn is used, it should be broken in pieces 
an inch square, and inserted in the fermenting material 
of the bed an inch deep, and at 6 inches apart ; when 
French spawn is used, it should be broken in pieces an inch 
thick, 3 or 4 inches square, and also inserted an inch deep 
in tl»e bed, but at 15 inches apart. After insertion of the 
spawn, the bed should be finished off with its final coating 
of earth, and the latter kept dryish for a time. If the spawn 
is good it will show activity in 8 or 10 days, and in the 
course of 15 or 20 days later, it should have taken posses- 
sion of the whole bed. It is however adv}s;ib!e to examine 

9 
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the bed every few days, and replace such spawn as might 
not thrive, which can be seen by the absence of white fila- 
ments in the surrounding material. If culture is carried on 
in a close room, nothing further requires to be done but to 
wait for the appearance of the crop, which may occur at 
any time from six weeks to two and a half months from 
date of spawning, if however, the bed is placed in the open, 
or in a structure not free from draughts of cold air, it must 
be covered with straw loosely thrown over to keep an uni- 
form temperature all round it After the mushrooms begin 
to appear or even before they begin to appear, should the 
soil on the surface of the bed have become very dry, water 
should be given from a watering pot with a fine rose, two 
or three times a week. 

When beds first begin bearing, the crop is generally 
very prolific, but in course of time, the quantity produced 
will naturally fall off. When this is seen to be the case, 
the bed can be stimulated into renewed vigour by applying 
liquid manure twice a week made up as follows : — Take of 
fresh cowdung lo seers, goat or sheep dung 3 seers, fowl 
manure i a seer, saltpetre 4 ounces, water 10 gallons, stir 
the whole together, allow the solids to settle, and water 
with the clear liquid. 

In order to maintain a succession of mushrooms, it is 
advisable to possess several beds made up at intervals of 
about six weeks. By having beds in bearing, and beds in 
course of formation, in the one room, the heat given off in 
fermentation will be of great assistance in maintaining the 
temperature at an even genial figure. New beds can be 
spawned by taking material in handfuls from those already 
spawmed, and inserting it in the manner detailed for plant- 
ing the prepared spawm. The latter is something like 
leaven, and when once obtained may be indefinitely multi- 
plied. 
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Mii«$t4ird^ itardeiK 

Brassica aj.ba 

Vernacular Names. — Rai, Sai kd-Ral 

Plains. Utils, 

Sow all the year round. Sow from March to Sep- 

tember. 

This is a hardy annual, a native of Southern Europe 
and of Western Asia, and is ^rown in gardens as a small 
salad, and used much in the same way as cress. 

When grown for salads, the seeds may be sown in suc- 
cession at almost all seasons of the year, in boxes, or broad- 
cast in beds, and the young plants cut over for use when 
an inch or two high. When grown for seed, the hitter may 
be sown in any good soil in lines marie at 2 feet apart, during 
the month of October, and the plants thinned out to'a foot as- 
under. This plant is of easy culture and reejuires little after 
attention, but it may be weeded occasionally, and watered 
about once a week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made in the open during 
the dry months of the spring and summer, but in the rains, 
they should be under cover of a verandah or shed. 

Niglla or Hmull Fennel 

(Nigella sativa) 

Vernacular Names.— Kalonji, Kalajira. 

Plains. //ills, 

So\v from beginning of Octo- j Sow from beginning of 
her to middle of November. ( April to end of May. 

This is an annua!, a native of Egypt and of Southern 
Europe, but has been cultivated in India from a remote pe- 
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riocl (or its aromatic see».is, which are much used in native 
medicine, and for flavouring curries and similar dishes. 

The seeds may be sown in any good soil, in shallow 
drills at one foot apart, from the beginning of October to 
the middle of November, and the plants when an inch or 
two high, thinned out to 6 inches asunder. After attention 
simply consists of the usual routine of weeding as required, 
and watering once a week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made in a warm 
sunny situation in the same manner as detailed for the 
plains anytime during April or May. 

Ouioit 

(Allium Cepa) 

Vernacular Names. — Piyaz, Piyaj, 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from middle of October Sow from beginning of 
to the middle of November. March to end of May. 

This is a hardy biennial, supposed to be a native of Africa, 
but found in a cultivated condition over most of the know n 
world. There are many varieties in existence, but as the 
seed docs not keep for any length of time, that which is 
imported from Europe frequently fails to germinate. I would 
therefore advise growers to confine themselves to the accii* 
matised kinds found in the country. There are two excel- 
lent varieties of such, termed, Silver-skin or Patna Onion, 
and the common or Large Red Onion. The bulbs of both 
are mild and of good flavour, and both attain to a large sire 
under favourable treatment. 

The onion requires an open situation, and a rich Iriahte 
wdi manured soil, but as the rootlets do not penetrate to 
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any great depth, it need not be deeply turned over. When 
preparing the ground, it should be overspread to a depth of 
3 or 4 inches with decomposed manure of the farmyard 
class, but if some wood or covvduiig ashes and night-soil 
are also added, these will have a beneficial effect on the 
crop. The whole should be worked in to a depth of 6 or 8 
inches, and finished off by raking the surface fine, and ar- 
ranging the ground in beds for irrigation. 

Ihe seeds may then be sown broadcast, or in drills made 
at a foot apart, and covered over with hall or three-fourths of 
an inch of fine soil, from the middle of Oclober to the 
middle of November, but from the rnidtlle to the end of the 
first named month is the best period within which to sow. 
When the young plants are a few weeks old, they should be 
thinned out to 4 or 5 inches apart. The thinnings may be 
transplanted to a vacant plot, or between other crops and 
made use of in a green state during the course of the 
season. Onions when transplanted before the middle of 
January usually flower on the advent of hot weather, there- 
fore, transplanted plants should not be depended on for 
the production of sound keeping bulbs. The market gar- 
deners around Saharanpur transplant all their onions, but 
they sow during November, and do not begin to transplant 
until the middle of January. Their plan appears to answer 
very well, but in my opinion, sounder and better formed 
bulbs, are produced by sowing in situ in October, and 
thinning out the crop as already recommended. 

After culture primarily consists in keeping the ground 
free of weeds, and w’atering once or twdee a week when 
the weather is dry. Sometimes when the bulbs are half 
formed, the leaves assume a yellowish unhealthy hue 
and cease growing. When this is noticed it can be cor- 
rected by applying surface dressings of wood or cowdung 
ashes once or twice a week immediately before watering* 
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About the beginning of the hot weather, the crop will be 
ready for lifting, which is know'n by the withering of the 
leaves. Water should then be sparingly applied, and any 
plants which show no tendency to wither may be assisted 
to do so by bending over the leafy tops flat with the ground. 
When the leaves are completely withered, the bulbs may 
be taken up, and after being wx‘ll dried in the sun, stored 
in a dry airy place for future use. 

When it is desired to raise seed, sound, firm, well-shap- 
ed bulbs should be selected, and planted in rows, in rich 
well manured soil, at 2 feet apart and 18 inches asunder, 
during the month of October. Before inserting the bulbs 
in the ground, their tops should be sliced off with a sharp 
knife, which operation will have the effect of stimulating a 
vigorous leaf growth, and much stronger flower shoots than 
if planted entire. The cut should be made well into the 
bulb, in fact its upper third may be entirely cut aw'ay, leav- 
ing the root end and remaining two-thirds for planting. 

At hill stations, cultural treatment is exactly the same 
as detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for 
the autumn months as the season of sow ing. 


Parsley. 

(Petroselinum sativum Hoffm) 
Vernacular Names— Pitursflli, Ajmud. 

Piains^ liiiis. 

Sow from beginning of Sep* Sow from beginning of 
iember to end of November. March to end of May or in 

autumn. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of Sardinia, and is 
grown for its leaves which are in great demand for garnish- 
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ing, and of well-known use in numerous culinary prepara- 
tions. There are several varieties, of which the following 
arc a selection of some of the most useful.— Covcnt Garden 
Garnishing, Fern-Leaved, Fine Double Curled, MyatCs 
Garnishing, Sutton’s Imperial Curled, and Veitch’s Splendid 
Curled. 

Parsley thrives in most kinds of soils, but prefers a rich 
and somewhat heavy one, and a partially shaded situation. 
The seeds may be sown in beds arranged for irrigation, in 
drills one inch deep made at one foot apart, from the begin- 
ning of September to the end of November, and the plants 
thinned out to 2 or 3 inches asunder if they come up too 
closely together. When the weather is hot, the seeds will 
often lie for a fortnight in the ground before germinating, 
but when the cold season has fairly set in, the young plants 
usually appear above ground a few days after sowing. All 
after attention consists of the usual routine of weeding 
w'hen needed, and watering about once a week when the 
weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
and early summer months, and again in autumn imme- 
diately after the rains are over. 


Parsnip. 

(pASriNACA SATIVA.) 

Vernacular Names— Juzur, Istufin. 

Plains. Hills, 

Sow from middle of Octo- Sow from beginning of 
her to middle of November. March to end of May. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of firitain and some 
parts of Siberia, and is cultivated for its fleshy roots. The 
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latter when cooked, are a favourite vegetable with some, 
but not universally liked owing to their peculiar flavour. 
There are two types of parsnip, one with a long tapering 
root, and the other with a round or turnip-shaped root, but 
the former is the one most favoured by growers. 

The seed of the parsnip only retains its vitality for a 
limited period of time, and seldom germinates in this coun- 
try unless it belongs to the crop harvested in Europe in 
August — ^September, and sown in this country in October — 
November of the same year. Vegetable seeds which arrive 
in this country anytime before the end of September, and 
even for six weeks later, mostly belong to the crop harvested 
in Europe late in the summer or autumn of the previous 
year, and although fresh from a seedsman’s point of view, 
they are necessarily a year old when they reach his hands. 
In order to be sure of securing a crop of parsnips, special 
arrangements must therefore be made w'ith a friend or 
seedsman in Europe, to send the seed to this country im- 
mediately it is harvested there. 

Culture should be carried on in an open situation, and 
in a deep, rich, friable, we||i worked soil. The ground 
should be prepared much in the same manner as detailed 
for carrots, therefore for further cultural directions refer- 
ence should be made to page 33. The ground may be laid 
out in beds arranged for irrigation, and the seeds thinly sown 
in drills, an inch deep, 15 to 18 inches apart, and as soon 
after the middle of October as it is possible to possess seeds 
of the crop of the then current year. When the plants are 
of some size, they should be thinned out to 9 or 12 inches 
apart, Further attention is simply confined to weeding 
when needed, and watering about once a week w'hen the 
weather 5 s dry. 

At hill stations, the seed should be sown during the 
spring months. If it belongs to the crop harve^ed in Eu- 
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rope towards the c lose ol the summer the* previous year, 
no dilhcuUy will be found in making it germinate. 


Pea. 


(PiSUM SAIIVUM. L ) 

Vkknacular Namk— ‘MaIAR, 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning (;f 
October to the middle of No- March to end of May and in 
veinber. autumn. 

This is a hardy annual, supposed t<» be a native of Sou- 
thern Europe and Western Asia, and is grown for the 
seeds, which are of well-known use in trookery both in a 
green and dry state. I lurnt are innumerable varieties in 
cultivation, but I will only attempt to name a few of the 
leading kinds. 

Dwarf Early Varieties. 

American Wonder. A variety about i8 inches high, 
prolific and early ; pods usually well-filled, of good flavour, 
Daniel O'Kourkk. A variety about 3 feet high, car- 
rying well-filled pods, cjuality excellent. 

Earliest Blue. A variety about 24 feet high, quick 
growing, pods usually well-lillcd. 

lMi*ROVED Ringleader, A variety about 3 feet higlii 
of branching habit, prolific, of good flavour, 

McLeans Little Gem, A favourite variety i 4 to 3 
feet high, a good cropper, and of superior flavour. 

Long Podded Tom Thumb- A variety 1 to 2 feet 
liigh^ does not require sticks; pods large, flavour excellent, 

10 
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Second Early and Main Crop Varieties, 

Advancer. A variety from 3 to 4 feet high, very pro- 
ductive, pods usually well-filled, and of good flavour. 

Bijou. A variety from 2 to 24 feet high, prolific and 
carrying large well-filled pods 

Bliss’s Abundance. A variety about 2 feet high, with 
long well-filled pods, quality excellent. 

Champion of England. A variety about 5 feet high, 
well-known as a good bearer, and of fine flavour. 

Dwarf Early Marrowfat. A variety from 3 to 4 
feet high, an abundant bearer, pods usually wcli-f Ued, and 
of excellent quality. 

Fortyfold. A variety about 5 feet high, pods long, 
exceedingly productive, and of fine flavour. 

Princess Royal. A variety from 4 to 5 feet high, car- 
rying large well-filled pods. 

Telegraph. A variety from 4 to 5 feet high, an abun- 
dant bearer, and of fine flavour. 

Veitch’s Perfection. A variety from 3 to 4 feet high, 
prolific, carrying large well-filled pods, of excellent flaveur. 

In addition to the above-named sorts, there are many 
other varieties which are equally as good, and the selection 
given only thus represents some of the kinds which are 
most popular. 

The pea readily acclimatises in Northern India, and if 
seed is selected from the largest and best developed pods, 
it can be grown from acclimatised stock for a long series 
of years without degenerating to any great extent. Dwarf 
varieties and those of medium height, are inclined to be- 
come taller in the course of lime, but this although a defect 
perhaps, does not interfere with the productiveness or 
general usefulness of the When it is desired to 

sa;^ see4 A row or part of a row sbotsid be set Mpmt lor 
''l^';pUtpOSt«; 
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The pea 5 s not partial to a particular kind of soiii but it 
prefers a loose, friable, moderately rich loam* Some re«* 
commend growing it in soil which has not been recently 
manured, but 1 find good results invariably follow the use 
of manure, providing the latter Is thoroughly decomposed 
when being turned into the ground. Any manure of the 
farmyard class will answer, but if it contains a proportion 
of bone dust, ••nd wood or cow ishes, so much the 
better 

The ground after beir? nr»a. urt.H ' irncd over, should 
be laid out in dep»-essed r>\,r .. eorth and south, 

each row being 2 feet wide i 3 menus deep, 3 feet 
being allowed bet' een each ti rows for dwarf sorts, 
and from 5 to 6 feet for the lad kinds. Two furrows at 
one foot apart, and from 2 to 3 inches deep should then be 
draw'n dowm the central part of the rows, and the seeds 
sown . these at an inch apart and covered orcr with 2 or 
3 inches of soil, from the beginning of October to the 
middle of November. Some recommend sowing in single 
lines but the double is preferable, owing to the support the 
plants give to each other w''hen growing up. If the ground 
is moist when sowing, no water need be given until the 
plants are above ground, but if at ail dry, the rows should 
be flooded with water immediately after sowing* As birds, 
squirrels, rats, and various other garden pests are some* 
what fond of digging the seeds up as soon as the latter are 
placed in the ground, a boy should be kept on guard o^cr 
the pea plot until the plants are well above ground, and 
thus lessen the destruction these pests sometimes cause* 
Another method of protecting the seeds, and perhaps a 
more eflective one, is to shake them in a cloth soaked in 
sweet oil, and again in a second cloth containing some 
lead in powder form, hat as the last-named substance in not 
always f^vtaiiiebie in up<oitntry stations, % first nsetibpd 
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of prolecliort will in most instances have to he followed. 

When the plants are from 3 to 4 inches high, the rows 
should be weeded^ and the soil loosened and stirred as 
deeply as it is possible to do so without injury to the roots, 
at the 9£ime time drawing a little earth up against the plants. 
Supports in the form of sticks should then be firmly inserted 
in the ground along the two sides of the rows, and so placed 
that those of one side interlace overhead with those of the 
other. After this has been accomplished, the only care 
required until the blossoms appear is to attend to the 
water supply. The pea does not require to be watered so 
frequently as some of the other common vegetable crops, 
but when the weatlicr is dry, it may safely be given every 
eighth day during growth, and twice a week after the pods 
begin to form. When the latter appear, small birds are 
often very troublesome. Various devices arc adopted for 
scaring them off, but the most effective preservative is to 
employ a boy to guard the crop. 

When gathering the pods for use, employ a pair of 
scissors to separate them from the plants, if broken off by 
the hand, the soft succulent shoots are apt to be injured. 

At hill stations, the cultural treatment to be followed 
is the same as has been detailed for the plains. Sowings 
should be made during the spring and early summer 
mionths, and in autumn if the garden is situated on the 
south side of the hill. In gardens facing the north, sow- 
ings should not be made during the last-named season. 
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PoiAto. 


(SOLANI’M TUBEROSUM.) 

Vernacular Name— A r.u. 

riains. mils. 

Plant the tubers or sets 1 Plant from the latter end 
from tlie middle of St^plem- of February to the middle 
her to the middle of Dcccm- of April, 
ber. 

This is a tuberous-rooted perennial, a native of the 
elevated regions of Chili and Peru, and of well-known 
value as an article of food. Its varieti(^s are exceedingly 
numerous, and as new ones are constantly appearing and 
disappearing, it is out of the cjiiestion attempting to givo 
a useful selection within the limit which has been laid do>vn 
for this work. 1 shall, therefore, confino myself to a few 
general remarks on cultivation, and refer the reader for 
fuller details to one of the many special works that exist 
on the subject of potato cultivation. 

Tlie potato requires an open situation, and a rich 
friable well-drained soil, and should be made to rotate 
with other crops whenever possible, or in other words, it 
should not be growm in the same plot for a series of years 
in succession. When grown in the hills in rich soil, only 
a moderate application of manure is needed to secure a 
crop, but when grown in the plains, a liberal supply of 
decomposed manure of the farmyard class is essentially 
necessary, even if the soil is naturally of a rich description. 

Propagation is carried on by means of the tubers, or sets 
as they are termed in gardening parlance. In the plains, 
these are planted in most districts of Northern India from 
the middle of September to the middle of October, using 
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seti» ai:climatated to the plains^ but if the sets were obtained 
from the bills or imported from Europe, they are usually 
planted later on, or from the middle of November to the 
middle of December. Much difference of opinion exists as 
to the best kind of set to employ. Some recommend large 
tubers cut lengthways into several pieces, allowing two 
eyes or leaf buds to a piece, others recommend a medium 
sized set cut in half, and others again recommend medium 
or small sized sets planted whole* All the various classes 
of sets will produce a crop, but the J>a!ance of opinion is 
generally in favour of planting a medium sized tuber entire. 

The method of planting the sets varies. In Europe, 
dwarf varieties are generally planted 3 or 4 inches below the 
surface, in rows 15 inches apart, and 9 inches between the 
sets ; tall varieties are planted at the same depth below the 
surface, but in rows from al to 3 feet apart, and 9 to 13 
inches between the sets, and the plants earthed up when 
sufficiently advanced. In the plains districts of Northern 
India, the native growers do not recognize dwarf and tall 
sorts, and usually place the sets of ail varieties on the sur- 
face of the ground, in rows 3 feet apart, 6 inches between 
the sets, covering over with 3 or 4 inches of soil in the 
form of a ridge, and raising the latter up to fully a foot 
when the plants are sufficiently advanced. Water is freely 
given during growth but when the crop is nearing maturity, 
which is known by the yellowish hue the leaves then begin 
to assume, it is spangly given, and entirely withhdid 
when fbe leaves begii^o wither. When the latter include- 
ing the haulm, are quite withered up, the crop is then 
and stored away in a dry place for use during the summet. 
As the potato does not make so luxurient an oveigrowtb of 
leaf and baulni in the plains as it does in Europe or in 
thehilli, the plains method of plutit^ answers very 
fer such districts, but tor the hSls, { am of opiniem tlmt the 
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method ol planting which is fallowed in Europe is la be 
preferred* 

At hiU stations, planting may be done during tbe lattet 
half of February if the weather is open, but as a rule it is 
not safe to begin planting until March* Irrigation is seldom 
necessary in the hills, but in dry seasons, if a little water 
can be given during the early stages, it will be of great 
benefit to the crop. 


Radish. 

(Raphanus sativus*) 

Vernacular Name— Mull 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from middle of Au* Sow from beginning of 
gust to end of January. March to end of August. 

This is an annual, a native of China, and is cultivated 
for its fleshy roots, which are generally eaten raw when in 
a young condition. There are two principal varieties, the 
long-rooted, and the globular or turnip-rooted, and numer* 
ous sub-varieties of both. The following selection includes 
the kinds most generally grown. — Crimson French Break* 
fast> Scarlet Olive-Shaped, Scarlet Turnip, White Summer 
Turnip, Long-Rooted Scarlet and Long-Rooted London 
Paitkular. 

An acclimatised long white-root# variety is extensively 
grown in Northern India by the native market gardeners, 
bixt it is not held in favour by the European, owing to its 
mildness and general want of flavour. It is usually sown 
ifi;^ mins, sometimes very early, as it is otton suet with 

of Jitly^ A secmid kind also 
em^ with sii^ar lo ^ one ^ve describ#^ but it 
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IS not grown for the root al though the latter can also be 
used, but for its long seed pods, which when young and 
tender, are eaten both raw and cooked in vegetable curries. 
It is known to the European under the name of Rat-tailed 
radish (Raphanus caudatus) and by the native inhabitant 
as seengra^ probably so named from the word seeftg or 
horn, owing to the horn-like appearance of the pods. 

All the imported varieties n^adily acclimatise in North- 
ern India, and show no degeneration l^ven when grown 
over a long series of years from the same strain, providing 
seed is always gathered from sound well-shaped roots, and 
that no plants of the common long-rooted white kinds are 
allowed to flower near them. When it is desired to save 
seed, the most shapely and best developed roots of October 
sowings should be taken up when about the size of a tennis 
ball in the case of the globular kinds, and when rather 
thicker than the thumb in the case of the long-rooted sorts, 
and transplanted in rich soil at 3 feet apart each way. Be- 
fore planting them out however, the leafy tops should be 
cut off, and also a portion of the fleshy root from the lower 
or root end. When ready f§r planting, the roots should 
only possess the growing crown, and about two-thirds of 
the fleshy part below, and when being planted, should be 
inserted sufiiciently deep in the ground to allow of about 2 
inches of soil to cover the crowns. Sliortly after planting, 
new leaves wnll spring out, and numerous root fibrils will 
be produced from all sides of the original fleshy root to 
seek nourishment for the tall branching flowering shoot 
that wdll eventually follow : — 

The radish requires a rich highly manured soil, and 
plenty of water from date of sowing until large enough to 
use^ As. the roots only remain in a fit condition for the 
table fpr a time, sowings, should be made at intervals 
of days m ^ fortnight when a constant supply is liesir** 
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cd. The seeds whether imported or acclimatised, may be 
sown at any time between tihe middle of August and end of 
Janitaiy^ but when it is desired to grow the common tong- 
rooted country kinds, a beginning may be made as soon as 
the rains have fairly commenced. Sowings may be made 
thinly broadcast, in beds, or in regular lines at 6 inches 
apart, and in either case thinning out to 3 or 4 inches as* 
under. Owing to the short time the roots remain in the 
crisp tender condition they should be in when seen upon 
the table, little after cultivation is needed. A single weed* 
ing will usually suffice for each sowing. 

At hilt stations, sowings may be made from March 
until the end of August, but when the rains arc in progress, 
some protection should be given during the occurrence of 
heavy showers. 

Rhubarb. 

(Rheum.) 

Plains* mils* 

Not growm. j Sow from beginning of 

I March to end of April, 

This is a perennial, with a fleshy much forked root, sup- 
posed to be a garden hybrid, and to have originated from 
some of the numerous species of Rheums that exist on the 
higher ranges of the Himalaya* It is cultivated for the 
foot-stalks of the leaves, which form a well-known material 
for tarts. 

Rhubarb is not adapted for otkivation in the ptains* 
The seeds, if sown in October, will germinate, but the 
l^ants do not attain to any si»e bdore the advent of hot 
weather, when they invariably peridb. It may, howoter, be 

11 
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grown with success at hill stations, and especially so when 
the garden is situated on the north side of the hill. 

At such stations, the seeds should be sown thinly in 
pots or boxes filled with rich soil, anytime during the 
spring months, and the plants when they have made two or 
three secondary leaves, planted out in the ground in a 
partially shaded situation at 3 feet apart each way. The 
soil should be deep, rich and moist, but at the same time 
the drainage must be good, or the roots will rot during the 
rainy season months* After cultivation is confined to occa* 
sionally stirring the soil between the plants during the grow- 
ing season and keeping it free of weeds. Annually in 
autumn, a liberal application of decomposed manure of 
the farmyard class, in the composition of which a large 
proportion of cowdung enters, should be worked into the 
soil surrounding the roots. It usually takes two years from 
date of sowing before the crowns are sufficiently strong to 
bear cropping. When the soil and situation suit the plant, 
and if manuring is attended to annually, the crowns will 
continue in a bearing condition over a long series of years. 


Boseuiary. 

(Rosmarinus officinalis.) 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow daring October. Sow from beginning of 

! March to end of April. 

This is a hardy evergreen shrub, a native of the South 
of Sjurope* 1% in the kitchen gardens of 

Suropti and where a decoction of the leaves is hddili 
liome repute foF.ihe relief, of headachesi but 
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The seeds may be sown in pots during the month ot 
October, and the young plants when large enough to han- 
dle, transplanted singly, into small sired pots, and trans- 
ferred from these to pots of a larger size as necessary. As 
the plants usually perish about the commencement of the 
rains, the tops may be cut during the hot weather, dried, 
and bottled, if it is desired to save the leaves for use. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made anytime during 
the spring months, and the young plants grown on in pots 
as detailed for the plains. When the plants are a foot 
high, they may be planted in a border or in a vacant place 
in the shrubbery. The plant being a hard wooded shrub, 
will live in a hill garden for an indefinite number of 
years if the soil and situation suit it. 


Bue. 

(Ruta graveolens.) 

Plains* Hills, 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of March 

to middle of May. 

This IS a perennial low-growing shrub, a native of the 
South of Europe, and is sometimes used as a garnish, but 
more frequently it is merely grown for its medicinal proper- 
ties. It thrives very well during the cold weather months 
if treated as a pot plant, but seldom lives through the rainy 
season. 

The seeds may be sown in pots filled with a light sandy 
soil during October, and the seedlings when a few inches 
liig^ transplanted to other pots filled with a somewhat 
tkher sail, idlowing five scedlingsloa la ttich pot 

The latter should be kept ful^ exposed to the sun 
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duriag the cool months^ but on the advent of hot weather, 
they should be removed to a partially shaded situation. 

At hill stations, the seeds may be sown in pots during 
the spring months, and the seedlings transferred to the 
ground when a few inches high. When a stock has once 
been obtained in the hills, it may be perpetuated by dividing 
the old plants in spring, or by taking cuttings from them 
during the rains. 


(Salvia officinalis.) 

Vernacular Names.— Seesti, Seesturs. 

Plains. Hills 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 

March to end of May, 

This is a perennial shrub, a native of Europe, and is 
grown for its leaves, which form a favourite ingredient in 
stuffings. It can be made to live on the plains from year to 
year, but in order to secure such a result, it should be 
planted in an open situation in a light sandy soil, and in a 
spot not liable to become water-logged during the rains. If 
the soil is heavy and retentive of moisture, it usually 
parishes before the rainy season has passed. 

It may be raised from seeds thinly sowm in pots during 
Octd>eT, and grown on in these until the plants are 3 or 4 
inches high, when they may be transferred to other pots, or 
ptanled in the ground. It may also be raised by taking 
eutttngs frcrni old plants during November or December, 
mung hard well ripened wood for the cutting. As half a 
doiN&n or even a less itumbor of ptania, are usually sufficient 
to meet the requarements of most gaideu^, a place can 
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generally be found to grow sage in an odd comer, or in 
vacant spots in a shrubbery or border. If required to be 
grown on a larger scale, the plants should be planted in 
regular lines at i8 inches apart, and one foot from plant to 
plant. 

At hill stations, the seeds may be sown during the spring 
months, in pots as before, and the plants transferred to the 
open ground when a few inches high. When a stock has 
once been secured in the hills, it may be kept up by cut- 
tings taken off in April or during the rainy season months. 

Salsafy. 

(TrAGAPOGON PORRIFOLIUS.) 

Plains. Hills, 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of March 

to end of May. 

This is a dwarf long-rooted biennial, a native of Eng- 
land, and is cultivated for its fleshy roots which somewhat 
resemble a parsnip. These arc cooked in various ways, 
but are generally stripped of their outside peel, cut into 
pieces and steeped in vinegar or lemon juice for a time, 
then boiled until soft and tender, serving up with white 
sauce or melted butter. This plant is not often met w^tlh 
in this country but it thrives admirably in any good soil, and 
can be acclitnatated. 

The seeds should be thinly sown, in shallow drills made 
at Me foot apart, during the month of October, and the 
plants when of some sise, thinned out to 6 inches aiutiden 
All after cultivation consists of the usual routine of weeding 
when needed, and w^ering once a week when the weaihet 
is diy« When sown ist October, the roots are in fit condition 
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to use by the middle of February, but as the plants flower 
and ripen seed on the advent of warm weather, they do not 
remain in good condition for the table for any length of 
time. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
months, and in autumn the roots will be fit to use. As 
salsafy does not flower at high elevations until the second 
year, it furnishes a good vegetable for winter use. 

Savory Sammer: Savory Winter* 

(SaTUREJA. HORTENSIS: SaTUREJA MONTANA.) 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 

March to end of April. 

The summer Savory is a hardy annual, a native of Italy, 
and the winter species an evergreen perennial shrub, native 
of the same country. Both are grown for their aromatic 
leaves, which are used as an ingredient in salads, and for 
flavouring soups. Neither cf the species arc often met 
with in this country, but both can be grown with success in 
the plains during the cold weather months. 

The summer species is always raised from seed, which 
may be sown in pots, or in drills in the ground at a foot 
apart The winter species is propagated by division or 
from cuttings, but in the plains it is usually only practical to 
raise it from seed sown at the same time as the first named 
species, and the plants either grown on in pots, or trahs* 
ferred to the ground at a foot apart each way. When it 
is desired to dry the leaves, the tops (rf the summer species,- 
should be cut when coming into flower, and the winter 
species treated likewise about the middle of the hot weather, 
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drying both in the shade, and bottling them up for future 
use. The winter species although a perennial, usually 
perishes soon after the rains commence, and in order to 
preserve it drying the tops is the only practical measure 
to follow. 

At hill stations, sowings of both species may be made 
in pots or in the ground during the spring months. The 
winter species when once secured, may be perpetuated at 
high elevations by dividing the old plants in March, or by 
taking off cuttings in April or in the rains. 

Shallot. 

(ALL!U,M ascalonicum) 

Vernacular Names.—Gandana, Gandhan. 

Plains. Hilts. 

Sow the seeds or plant the Sow or plant from begin* 
bulbs during October. ning of March toend of April. 

This is a hardy bulbous perennial, a native of Palestine, 
and is grown for its bulbs, which are used for much the 
same purposes as garlic. 

It requires a light rich soil, and is usually propf^ated by 
planting the bulbs at 6 inches apart, in rows one foot as* 
under, during October, but as it seeds freely mthis couatiy, 
it may also be raised from seed sown during the same 
m<mth. At the commencement of the hot weaUier, the 
bulbs may be taken up and dried, or allowed to remain in 
the ground and dt^ up as needed. 

Athill stations, riie seeds and bulbs may be bc^ sown 
aad planted during the spring months, 
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Hwni. 

(Rumex Acetosa) 

Vernacular Name,~Khatta-palak. 

Plains > Hills* 

Sow duriug October. Sow from beginning of 

March to end of May. 

This is a hardy perennial, a native of Britain, and is 
grown for its leaves, which sometimes enter as an ingre- 
dient in salads, but more often they are cooked and used in 
the same manner as spinach. There are several species of 
Rumex to which the name of sorrel is applied, but as they 
all require the same treatment, the details which are given 
for the common sorrel will suit either of the others, should 
they fall into the hands of the grower. 

The seeds should be thinly sown in a partially shaded 
situation, in any kind of soil in drills made at one foot 
apart, during October, and the plants when well above 
ground thinned out to 3 or 4 inches asunder. After atten- 
tion is simply confined to weeding w'hen needed, and 
watering about once a week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made during the aprtng 
months, but as the plants attain to a larger sire than they 
do in the plains, the drills should be at 15 inches apart, and 
a space of la inches allowed from plant to plant* 
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(SmSACtA OtERACEA) 

Vernacular Names.— Palak, Isfanaj. 

Plaim. fiiiis. 

Sow from middle of Sep* Sow from beginning oi 
tcmber to middle of Novcm* March to middle of June, 
ber. 

This Is an annual, supposed to be a native of Northern 
Asiai and is cultivated for the sake of its succulent leaves, 
which when cooked and dressed, form an agreeable vegeta- 
ble. There are several varieties, but those belonging to 
the Round-leaved Smooth-seeded section are considered 
the best. 

Spinach will grow in any good friable soil, and as it 
takes up little room and quickly attains maturity, it is a 
useful vegetable for growing between other slower growing 
crops. Sowings should be made in succession in a partial- 
ly shaded situation, but it also succeeds in the open, from 
the middle of September to the middle of November, and 
in warm localities, even later in the season. When grown 
alone, these may be made thinly, in drills from 12 to 15 
inches apart, and the plants thinned out to 9 or 12 inches 
asunder* TSie soil should be frequently stirred, and water 
should be freely applied during growth. Flowering shoots 
should be nipped iM as they appear, but if it is desired to 
save seed, a few from the best developed plants may be 
allowed to grow on. Spinach, however degenerates to a 
ebusiderabte extent in this countiy, therefore the gathering 
of seed b not to be recommended^ 

M bill sittkms, now during the spring and early summer 
mpiiths, and give the same general treatment as detailed 
l0fr#e plaiiis. 


IS 
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Splnaeli New Zealand* 

(Tetragonia expansa.) 

Plains, mils. 

Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 

March to end of May, 

This is a tall growing annual, a native of New Zealand, 
and is grown for its leaves, which are made use of in the 
same manner as the common garden spinach. It is consi- 
dered inferior to the latter, but as it is hardy, and will grow 
in any soil, it is deserving of more attention. 

The seeds may be sown during October in beds, and 
when a few inches high planted out in the ground in rows 
3 feet apart and 2 feet asunder. After cultivation simply 
consists of weeding when needed, and watering once a 
week during dry weather. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made during the 
spring months, and the seedlings planted out in the same 
manner as detailed for the pfeins. 


Thyme. 

(Thymus vulgaris.) 


Plains, mils* 

Sow during October. Sow from middle of March 

to end of May. 

This is a low growing under-shrub, a native of the 
South of Europe, and is grown for its aromatic leaves, 
which demand for flavouring soups, and as an ingre- 
dient in stuffings. 

Thyme i$ too delicate a plant for cultivation in the open 
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ground in the plains, and it must therefore be treated as 
a pot plant* The seeds may be sown during October m 
pots kept in a partially shaded situation, and filled with 
light garden earth, leaf mould, and sharp river sand in equal 
proportions, covering over lightly with finely sifted soil 
and watering sparingly from a watering pot with a fine rose. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle, they may 
be carefully taken from the seed pot and planted singly, 
into small sized pots, using the same mixture of soil, and 
again transferred to larger sized pots as necessary, always 
using the same mixture of soil as before. Water should 
be sparingly given at all stages, but at the same time the 
soil must not be allowed to become over-dry. In some 
years, a few plants will struggle through the rainy season, 
but the majority of plants as a rule perish. It is therefore 
a good plan to sow annually, cut the tops during the hot 
season, dry them in the shade, and bottle for future use. 

At hill stations, sow'ings may be made during the spring 
and early summer months in pots, and the plants grown 
on in these for a year and then planted in the ground. 
When in the pots, a little shade may be given, but when 
planted out, the spot chosen should be open and quite free 
from the shade and drip of trees, and should possess a 
light friable well drained soil. 


Tomato. 

(Lycopersicum esculentum. Dunal ) 
Vernacular Name.— V iLArvTi Baincan. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from middle of July ! Sow from middle of March 
to end of October. ^ i to end of May. 
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This is a succulent annual^ said to be a native of South 
America, and is grown far its fruit, which when ripO) is 
much esteemed in salads, for making sauces, and for fta« 
vouring soups. The varieties in cultivation are numerous, 
but as they all attain to perfection in this country, it is not 
of material importance which variety or varieties are chos- 
en. They all yield good seed in this country, and may 
therefore be grown with success from acclimatised seeds, 
but as they are inclined to hybridise with each other, im- 
ported seed should be used when it is desired to grow the 
fruit for the exhibition table. 

The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds, made up 
in an open situation, from the middle of July to the end of 
October, and the plants when a few inches high, planted in 
the open ground in any kind of good soil. In districts 
where frosts seldom or ever occur, the plants may be 
planted in an open exposed situation, in rows 3 feet apart 
and ij feet between the plants, but in Northern India, 
where frosts are of annual occurrence, they should be 
planted in a sheltered situation and closer together. A 
good method of planting cold districts, is to place the 
plants out in sets of 3 rows, allowing i| feet between 
each' row, 15 inches between each plant, and a space 
of 3 or 4 feet between each set of rows as a pathway, and 
when frost is prevalent, or when the nights are excep- 
tionally cold, cover over every evening with mats or grass 
taties until the w^eather becomes mild. All further attention 
is confined to weeding when needed, and watering about 
once in ten days when the iveathcr is dry, 

]f two sowings are made, one in July, and one in Sep* 
tember or October, fruit may be bad in season from October 
to Juty, providing of course that protection has been atten- 
ded to ilurVng the colder months in cold distri<^ - 

At bill stations, so^ngs may be tpade during the spring 
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motlihs, and the plants when large enough to handle^ piant*<> 
cd out in well drained ground at the distances apart given 
for warm districts in the plains. The spot chosen for 
growth should be sheltered from winds but not shaded 
frcwn the sun. 


Turnip. 

(Brassica Rapa, L.) 

Vernacular Names.— Shalgum, Shaljam. 


Piaifts. 

Sow acclimatised seed from 
end of July to middle of Sep- 
tember. — Sow imported seed 
from beginning of Septem- 
ber to end of November. 


Hills. 

Sow from latter end of 
February to middle of June, 
or immediately after the 
rains. 


This is a hardy biennial, found in a wild state over the 
greater part of Europe, and is grown for its fleshy roots, 
which are of well-known use in cookery. Its varieties are 
numerous, but the following selection comprises most of 
those which are held in favour. — Early White Stone, Early 
White Dutch, Early White Strap-Leaved, Strap-l^eavcd 
American Stone, Orange Jetly or Robertson^s Golden Ball, 
Yellow Dutch, Yellow Finland and Yellow Malta. 

Several good acclimatised kinds exist in Northern India, 
hut similarly to the acetimatised cauliflower, they must be 
sown early in the season to produce good results. When 
sown late, or at the time when imported varieties should 
he sown, they generally shoot into flower without forming 
a bulh^ it is a good plan therefore to make use of both 
classes of seed, using acclimatised stock from the end of 
Juljr to the mkUHe of September, and imported stock from 
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the commencement of September to the end of November. 
By so doing, turnips may be had in season over a much 
longer period of time than is possible by using only one or 
other of the two classes of seed. 

The Sweedish turnip, (Brassica campestris Rutabaga) 
is a variety much esteemed by some, and may be sown at 
the same time as recommended for the imported varieties 
of the common turnip. 

The turnip will thrive in any good garden soil, but it 
prefers a rich well-manured friable loam. In loose friable 
soils, or in soils containing a considerable proportion of 
sand, the seeds may be sown broadcast, and covered over 
with a quarter of an inch of soil, in beds arranged for irri- 
gation, and the seedlings thinned out to 6 or 9 inches apart. 
In heavy tenacious soils, it is preferable to sow in regular 
rows or on ridges at 15 inches apart, thinning out to the 
same distance as in the case of broadcast sowings. If the 
ground is moist when sowing, no water need be given un- 
til the seedlings are well above ground, but if dry, water 
should be immediately applied. After attention is confined 
to weeding when needed, ind watering every fourth or 
fifth day when the weather is dry, and continued until the 
roots become too stringy or strongly flavoured for the table. 

When it is desired to save seed, the finest and best de- 
veloped roots should be selected, and treated in the same 
manner as the radish when the latter is grown for seed. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made from the latter 
end of February to the middle of June, and again i« autumn 
on the cessation of the rains. The same general treatment 
as detailed for the plains may be followed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SUMMER SEASON VEGETA ELES. 

In the preceding chapter, the arrangement followed 
has been an alphabetical one, under the common Engli.sh 
names the various vegetables are known by. In this 
chapter, the arrangement is also alphabetical, but under 
the botanical names of the vegetables treated upon, follow- 
ed by the common F^nglish name when one exists, and 
then by the vernacular name or names. It would have 
been preferable to have followed the same arrangement 
as in the preceding chapter, but this was not possible 
owing to many of the summer vegetables having no 
distinctive English names and as vernacular names vary 
with the locality, the plan of arrangement adopted, al- 
though perhaps not perfect, is the simplest which could 
be devised under the circumstances. 


AMARANTUS BLITUM VAR. DLERACEU.S. 

„ GANCETICUS. 

CuAULi Sag, Lae Sag, Marsa Sag. 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from beginning of Sow during the same 

April to end of July . months. 


These are tail soft wooded annuals, and are extensively 
cultivated throughout India for the sake of the leaves, 
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which are w»e4 in the same manner as spinach. There 
arc numerous varieties, but they may all be accorded the 
same treatment 

The seeds should be thinly sown in any good soil, about 
a half or three fourths of an inch deep, in drills made at i8 
inches apart from April to the end of July, and the young 
plants when well above ground thinned out to a foot 
asunder* In order to maintain a succession, sowings should 
be made monthly. Sag requires little attention, but when 
sown in the hot weather months, the plot should be 
irrigated every fifth or sixth day, and all sowings may be 
weeded occasionally. 

Sowings may be made at hill-stations daring the same 
months as on the plains. 


BaSELLA RUBRA L. 

Indian Spinach, Malabar Mightshade. 
KOI. 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow in June or raise by 
cuttings during the rains. grown. 

This IS a perennial climber^ with a red or white succulent 
stem and large heart«shaped leaves, and is grown for much 
the same purposes as sag. There are several varteCtes in 
cultivation, but the white stemmed kind is the most common 
form in this part of the country* It is not largely cnltivat* 
ed anywhere^ and seldom by Europeans, but it is deserving 
of mbie attention from the latter. 

it may be imtsed from seeds sown in June, or 
or cnlfJiigs it^tn from bid ptents dniing the 
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As it requires scarcely any cultivation, it may be pUfited 
in any odd corner, and given supports to climb upon, or 
it may be planted against trees or in the hedges surrounds 
ing the garden. 


Benincasa cerifkra. 
White Ooord. 
Petha, Kumhra, Biiunja, 


Plains, Hills. 

Sow from middle of May grown, 

to middle of July. 

This is an extensive climber of annual habit, with a 
large pumpkin-Iikc fruit, somewhat hairy when young, 
but becoming smooth when ripe, and covered with a 
bluish*white waxy bloom. It is not largely cultivated 
in Northern India, but is common around Saharanpur, 
where it is principally grown for making a sweetmeat. 
When in a young state, the fruits form a good ingredient 
for vegetable curries, but are rather watery and tasteless 
if plainly cooked. 

In Bengal, the plant is said to be grown by the natives 
near their dwellings, and allowed to ramble over the 
thatched roofs, but around Saharanpur, it is commonly 
grown on the ground without support. 

A light sandy soil is always selected for its cultivation, 
and the seed$*sown in patches of four or five seeds at 5 feet 
apart, weeding out all but the strongest plant should the 
whole of thc*seeds germinate. A little decomposed manure 
is sometimes dug into the spot where the seeds are planted, 
but this is nevor done if the plot was manured for a previ-* 

13 
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6u 3 cold weather crop. The ^ound is kept clear of weeds 
until covered by the vines ; after this is accomplished, no 
further attention is required. 


Canavalia ensifobmis. 

Sword Bean. 

Baba Sem. 


Plains. 

Sow from middle of April 
to end of June. 

This is a perennial climber with scimitar-shaped pods, 
often over a foot long and containing numerous red or white 
beans. When in a young state, both pods and beans form 
most excellent vegetables, and as they are generally in best 
condition for the table during October and November when 
other vegetables are scarce, ^this plant deserves a place in 
every garden. 

The seeds may be sown in any good garden soil, 3 inches 
deep, and at one. foot apart, in rows 5 feet asunder, from 
the middle of April to the end of June. If some decom- 
posed manure is dug into the ground before sowing, it wit! 
have a beneficial effect, but manuring is not essentially 
necessary. When the plants are a few inches high, the 
ground should be weeded, and strong sticks inserted on ■ 
either side of the rows for the support of the vines. No 
fuTtfaer attention Is needed except weeding between the 
rows occasionally, and replacing such supports as may give 
way during the coarse of rite season. 


Hills. 
Not grown. 
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Capsicum frutescens, Common Chilli. 

Capsicum crossum, Bell Pepper. 
Capsicum minimum, Bird’s eye Chilli. 

Capsicaoi, Chillien. 

Mirich, Lal Mirich, 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of 1 Sow from middle of April 
April to middle of J une. [ to end of May. 

These are well-known annual or perennial herbs, and 
are extensively cultivated throughout India. There arc 
many varieties, but owing to the confusion which exists in 
nomenclature, enumeration is almost set at defiance. As a 
general rule, the large-fruited kinds are of mild flavour, 
while the smallcr-fruitcd sorts arc hot and pungent. 

The seeds may be sown broadcast, in beds, in an open 
situation, from the beginning of April to the middle of June, 
and the young plants when a few inches high, planted in 
the ground at one foot apart, in rows from 1 1 to 2 feet 
asunder. Any good soil will answer for cultivation, and 
if manured in autumn for a cold weather crop no manure 
need be given when planting, but if not manured within 
the preceding six months, some decomposed manure of 
the farmyard class should be worked into the ground be« 
fwe planting. All after attention is confined to weeding 
when needed, and watering once a week when the weather 
is dry. 

The treatment required at hill stations is the same as 
has been detailed for the plains. 
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CiTRULLUS VULGARIS. 

Water-Melon. 

Tarbuz, Tarbuza, Karbuj. 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from middle of Jan- j Not growm. 

uary to the end of March. 1 

This is an annual of trailing habit, and is extensively 
cultivated in Northern India in gardens, and in the dry 
beds of rivers. Its produce is more of a fruit than a vege- 
table in the popular sense of these terms, but owing to 
the plant being so often associated in gardens with our 
summer vegetables, this chapter could hardly be considered 
complete if it was omitted. There are many varieties, 
which differ from each other in size, shape, colour of the 
flesh and of the seeds, but when well grown, the flavour of 
all is very much alike. Some may be sweeter, more juicy, 
and better flavoured than others, but soil, and cultivation 
have more to do with such differences than is inherent to 
variety. 

The water-melon will grow' in any good soil but the 
Anest fruit is produced by a heavily manured sandy soil. 
When grown in gardens, it is usually sown in patches of 
three or four seeds at 5 feet apart, digging in tw'o or three 
basketfuls of decomposed farmyard manure in the patches 
before sowing, and w'eeding out all but the strongest plant 
if the whole of the seeds germinate. During the early 
stages, water is given every fourth or fffth day, but after 
the ground has become covered with the b’ailing vines, it 
need only be given once in ten days. Water-melons enjoy 
a lair supply of moisture at the roots but dislike moisture 
in the atmosphere, and for which reason, sowings should be 
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made as soon after the middle of January as possible, in 
order to have the fruit in season during the hot dry months. 

CfTRULLUS VULGARIS, VaR. FISTULOSUS. 
Dilpasand, Tendu, Tensi. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from middle of June I Ndt grown, 

to end of July. j 

This is a variety of the preceding, with a fruit about 
the same size and shape as a medium-sized turnip, dark- 
green, and somewhat hairy when young, but usually smooth, 
and of a pale lemon-ycllovv wdicn ripe. When in a young 
state, it is considered a good vegetable when properly 
dressed, but it is rather watery and insipid if plainly 
cooked. Dr. Watt in his Dictionary of the Economic Pro- 
ducts of India gives the following recipe for cooking it. 

The fruit is picked when two-thirds grown, the size 
and shape of a common field- turn ip. It is pared, cut in 
quarters, the seeds extracted, well boiled in water, and 
finally boiled in a little milk, with salt, black pepper, and 
nutmeg.*' 

The seeds are usually sown in patches of three or four 
seeds at a yard apart, shortly before, or shortly after the 
rains have commenced, weeding out all •but the strongest 
plant if the whole of the seeds germinate. A light sandy 
soil with a little manure under the seeds is essential for 
the cultivation of this plant. In stiff, tenacious soib, it 
simply refuses to grow. 

Woodrow, in hts manual of gardening in India, states 
that this plant is grown in Gujerat and Sind, during the 
hot season in structures resembling the betel-houses of 
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Bengal, but I have never heard of it being grown in the 
North-Western Provinces in this manner. It is not often 
met with in the last named locality, but when seen, it is 
always found cultivated on the ground without support in 
the same manner as the common sweet and water-melons. 


CucuMiS Melo. 
The Melon. 
Karbuz, Karbuza. 


Plains, Hills, 

Sow from middle of Ja- . 

, Not grown, 

nuary to middle of March. 

This is an annual of trailing habit, affording an es« 
teemed, and to most persons a highly palatable fruit. Like 
its congener, the water-melon, it is not a vegetable in the 
popular sense of the term, but has been included here for 
tlie same reason as advanceud in the case of that plant* 
Its varieties are multitudinous, but as they are all very 
capricious, one never can be certain of a seed taken from 
a fruit of first rate excellence producing fruit of equal 
quality in the following year. Some localities are famous 
for its melons, but the self-same seed when sown in a 
neighbouring district, under the same conditions of treat* 
mentj and in soil which is apparently the same, will often 
yield fruit of very indifferent quality. Really good melons 
are thus a purely local product, and when the soli will not 
produce high class fruit, it seems to be beyond the power 
of the grower to force it to do so* 

Ho two writers agree as to the kind of soil most suited 
to the melon. Some recommend a friable loam, others a 
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heavy soil into which enters a considerable proportion of 
clay, and others again a sandy soil. In this country, the 
finest melons are raised by the natives by digging holes 
in sand in the dry beds of rivers and heavily manuring 
these, and as I have always had most success when 1 have 
made my sowings in a sandy plot of ground, I believe such 
0 soil, highly manured, is on the whole most adapted for 
the growth of the melon in India. 

The seeds are usually sown from the middle of January 
to the middle of March, but the best time for most district 
is about the middle of February, 

Various methods are adopted for preparing the ground 
for sowing. Sometimes it is laid out in sets of trenches, 
1 8 inches broad, one foot deep, from 4 to 5 feet apart, 
manuring the bottom heavily, and sowing the seeds down 
the middle, in patches of three or four seeds at a yard 
apart, weeding out all but the strongest plant from the 
patches, and training the plant over the ridges. This 
method I consider a good one for stiff soils, but when the 
latter is of a light sandy character, I do not think it is 
necessary to take so much pains. In light soils, all that 
need be done is to arrange the ground for irrigation, dig 
holes at 3 or 4 feet apart, liil these up again after intermix* 
iiig the soil with two or three basketfuls of decomposed 
farmyard manure, sow In patches of three or four seeds in 
the prepared holes, and weeding out all but the strangest 

plant as before. 

During the early stages, water should be freely given, 
but when the fruit is about two*thirds grown it should be 
sparingly applied, and when fully grown, only sufficient 
sfapuid be given to keep the plants from withering. 

Some recommend a system of pruning, but when grown 
iu iht open ground as is usually case in India, it is not 
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essentially necessary to do so. When pruned, the usual 
custom is to nip off the growing point when the plant has 
made three or four leaves. This will cause several lateral 
branches to shoot out from the axils of the leaves. These 
laterals usually flower at the third or fourth joint, but 
when they fail to do so their points are nipped off in turn, 
and afford other laterals, which seldom fail to flower and 
bear fruit. If more than one fruit sets on each of the 
leading branches, the one nearest the main stem is allowed 
to swell and all those above it rubbed off. All fruiting 
branches are stopped at five or six joints above the fruit, 
and all fresh shoots which spring from the axils of their 
leaves are nipped back to the first joint. 


CucuMis Melo. Var. momordica. 

Kachra, Phunt, Tuti. 

Plains* Hills. 

Sow from middle of Feb- 1 Not grown above 3000 
ruary to end of May. I feet. 

This is a variety of the common melon, with a smooth 
cylindrical fruit, often over a foot long, dark -green when 
young, and of a pale lemon-yellow and bursting spontane- 
ously when ripe. When in a young state, the fruit is 
served up as a salad in the same manner as the cucumber, 
and when ripe it is eaten like a melon. 

The seeds are sown from the middle of February to 
the end of May, in any good soil, in the same manner and 
grown on under the same after conditions of treatment 
as det^led in the case of the common melon. A hot and 
.mny season variety is said to exist, but according to my 
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experience seeds from the one packet will fruit either m 
the hot weather or rains, according as they are sown early 
or late. 


CucuMis Melo. Var. utilissimus, 
Kakri, KAKN!. 


Plains, 

Sow from middle of Feb- 
ruary to end of April. 


Hills, 
Not grown. 


This is a third variety of the common melon, with long 
cucumber-like fruits. When in a young state they are 
covered with soft, downy hairs, and arc then of a pale 
or dark-green colour, changing to yellow when fully ripe. 
When in the first named state, they are eaten raw like 
cucumbers, which they much resemble when dressed, and 
when in the last named state, they are eaten like the 
melon, and tasting somewhat the same as an insipid variety 
of the latter. 

This variety is on the whole hardier than the common 
melon, and will grow in any good soil, but like the latter, 
it seems to prefer a heavily manured sandy soil. The seeds 
arc usually sown in patches at a yard apart, in beds 
arranged for irrigation, from the middle of February to the 
end of April, and given much the same after treatment as 
detailed for the common melon. 
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ClJCUMlS SATIVUS. 

Cueumber. 

Khira, Sukasa* 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 
May to end of July, May to middle of July. 

This is an annual of climbing habit, producing a fruit 
of well-known use when in its immature state* There are 
many varieties enumerated in the lists of European and 
American seedsmen, but the kinds these seedsmen sup- 
ply are all too delicate for open air cultivation in this 
country, therefore, local varieties should be made use of 
in preference. There are not many forms of the latter, ^ 
probably not more than two or three, if the dwarf bushy 
round-fruited variety described further on is excluded. 

The cucumber will grow in any good garden soil with 
or without the aid of manure, but if a little of the latter is 
dug into the ground below the seeds, it will have a benefi- 
cial effect. The seeds arc usually sown at 6 inches apart 
in a single or double line, in rows or sets of rows at 5 feet 
asunder, from the beginning of May to the end of July, 
and even later in warm moist districts, and the rows staked 
up like peas, when the plants are about 6 inches high. 
Early or hot weather sowings require to be irrigated every 
fourth or fifth day, but rainy weather sowings require 
little attention after staking up has been attended to be- 
yond an occasional weeding* 

At hiU-$tationSy sowings may be made during the same 
period of time as in the plains, and require the same after 
attention as detailed for the latter. 
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CuCUMlS SATIVUS, VAR. 

OherkiB. 

GOL-KHtRA, KhARSNKHIRA. 


Plains, 


mils. 


Spw from beginning of 
March to end of May. 


Not grown. 


This is a variety of the common cucumber of dwarf 
bushy habit, producing an egg-shaped fruit, dark-green and 
more or le.ss mottled with white markings when young, 
and of the same rusty-brown colour as the common lortg- 
fruited sorts when ripe. Although not the Gherkin of the 
West Indies, familiar to most persons in its pickled state, 
its fruit resembles that of the latter, hence its Anglo-Indian 
appellation. 

Like the common climbing cucumber it will succeed in 
any good soil, but it requires more aid from manure than the 
former to bear abundantly. When preparing the ground 
for the reception of the seed, it should therefore be liberally 
enriched with manure of the farmyard class, then laid out 
in ridges 6 inches high and 15 inches apart, and the seeds 
sown along the two sides of the ridges at 3 or 4 inches 
asunder. The furrows between the ridges shouk} be 
watered every fourth or fifth day, and the soil stirred and 
loosened at every opportunity. As the plants only yield 
the immature fruit required at table for a limited period of 
time, sowings should be made at intervals of a fortnight 
from the beginning of March to the end of May. 

This variety of cucumber is a purely hot weather crop 
and does not succeed if sown during the rains. 
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CUCURBITA MOSCHATA. 

Fanipkiii, Eed Ooard^ Bed Pumpkin. 

Kuddu, Mitha-Kuddu, Sitafhul. 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from beginning of Sow from middle of 
February to middle of July. March to end of June- 

This is an annual of climbing or trailing habit, and is 
extensively cultivated throughout India for its fruit, which 
when cooked and dressed, both in an immature and ripe 
state, is much esteemed as a vegetable, while some varieties 
are made up into a sweetmeat in the same manner as the 
fruit of the petha (Benincasa cerlfera). There are many 
varieties, the fruit of all being generally large, but varying 
greatly in shape and colour of the skin. Some jrarieties 
are flat and sharply ribbed, others are ovoid and bluntly 
ribbed, and others again are long, clubbed towards the apex, 
and with only the rudiments of the ribbed markings. The 
colour of the skin varies from green ish-whiie to a brow- 
nish-red, but all agree in having flesh of a reddish or 
salmon-red hue when fully matured. The pumpkin in its 
early stages, is sometimes difficult to distinguish from some 
varieties of the vegetable marrow, but its varieties all differ 
from the latter by being fleshy when ripe, and keeping in 
a usable condition for months after being cut, while the fruit 
of all varieties of marrows arc only fleshy when young, be- 
cmxting hard and woody when ripe, and the interior ulti- 
mately shrinking up to a cavity containing nothing but the 
seeds and a little dry v^table matter. 

The natives recognise a hot and rainy^season type of 
pumpkin. The varieties dl the flrst type are generally 
grown on the ground without support, while those of the 
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second are grown near their dwellings^ and trained over 
the thatched roofs of the latter. 

The pumpkin will grow in any soil, but if the latter is 
heavily manured the fruit will sometimes attain to an enor- 
mous size. Hot-season varieties arc sown from February 
to end of April and rainy-season varieties from middle of 
June to the middle of July. The seeds are sometimes sown 
in beds, and the young plants after they have made two or 
three secondary leaves, planted in the open ground at 5 or 
6 feet apart each way, but more often the seeds arc sown 
in patches of three or four seeds in their permanent quar- 
ters at the above distances apart, weeding out all but the 
strongest plant should the whole germinate. Before sow- 
ing or planting, the patches should be heavily manured 
with any kind of decomposed manure. Water is freely given 
to hot-weather sowings, and the ground kept free of weeds 
until it is closely covered by the trailing vines. After this 
is accomplished no further weedings are required. 

The fruit of June and July sowings usually rots on the 
ground if the vines are not trained over some support, but 
owing to its great weight, a strong frame-work erection, or 
the roof of a hut, is almost a necessity for its support. 

At hill-stations, sowings may be made from the middle 
of March to the end of June. It seems to be quite imma- 
terial whether the seeds used belong to the hot or rainy- 
season types of the plains. All varieties seem to do well 
in the hills above a certaiif elevation, with or without sup- 
port. 

At elevations of 3 to 4000 feet, hot-season sowings are 
grown on the ground as in the plains, and rainy-season 
sowings trained over the thatch of the dwellings, also as in 
the plains, but at elevations of 5 to 6000 feet, all sowings 
are grown on the ground without support. 
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CUCURBITA PEPO. 

Sqiiftgh, Vegetable Harroir. 

Kumra, Sufed-Kumra, Vilaiyti-Kaddu. 

Piatns. Hills> 

Sow from middle of Feb- | Sow from middle of 
ruary to middle of April, * March to middle of June. 

This is an annual of climbing or trailing habit, and is 
grown for its fruit, which when about three-parts grown is 
perhaps the most palatable of the pumpkin tribe to the Eu- 
ropean inhabitant It is not cultivated outside of gardens 
in Northern India, but it succeeds with little trouble if 
treated as a hofc-season vegetable. Its varieties are numer- 
ous, but when cut at the proper time, all seem very much 
alike when cooked and dressed for the table. 

The seeds should be sown in highly manured patches, 
in any good garden soil, from the middle of February to the 
middle of April, at the san^ distance apart, and grown on 
Under the same after treatment as detailed for the pumpkin. 
Lilce the hot-season varieties of the latter, the vines should 
be allowed to ramble over the ground without support 
At h ill-stations, sowings may be made from the middle 
of Maixh to the middle of June. When grown at high ele- 
vations, the plants do not appear to be affected by rain to 
the same eittent as is the case in ijhe plains. 
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Dioscorea sativa. 


Common Tam. 

Ratalu, 


* Plains. 

Plant the roots (rom Feb. i 
ruary to May. | 


Hills. 

Plant from March to 
May. 


This IS a climber with an annual stem and a long flat, 
more or less branched, fleshy perennial root, which when 
cooked somewhat resembles the potato. The term Yam, 
is indiscriminately applied to several species of cultivated 
and w'ild Dioscoreas, the roots of which are used as an 
article of food, but the one under notice, is the kind which 
appears to be most esteemed, and most universally cultivated. 

It is usually propagated by planting the upper portion 
of the main root, and small side roots which proceed from it, 
during the spring and early sumtner months, in holes pre* 
viously prepared by being dug to a width of 2 feet, and to a 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, and the soil when being returned liber- 
ally intermixed with decomposed manure. It is also propa- 
gated by planting the bulbiles which proceed from the axils 
of the leaf-stalks before the stems die down, but as these 
takt fully two years to form a root of any size, the first me- 
thod of propagation is most in vogue* It is not extensively 
cultivated in ibis part of the country, but a few plants are 
found in most native gardens of any size, planted near a hut 
or outhouse, or near a tree where the climbing stems cant 
find support. It is sometimes also grown in trenches and 
the Atoms trained oii%r the ridges. desired to 

grow it on an extended scale, this method of culitvaiton 
is perhaps the most practical one to follow. 
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It is cultivated along the lower hills much after the 
same fashion as in the plains, but as it requires a consider-^ 
able amount of heat, it is not grown above elevations of 3 or 
4000 feet. 


Dolichos Lablab. 

Country French Bean. 

GnrYA-SEMi, Makhan-Sem, Sem, Sembi. 

Plains, Hills, 

Sow from beginning of May j Sow during the same 
to end of June. months as in the plains. 

This is a perennial twiner, but annual under cultivation, 
and is extensively cultivated throughout this country for 
its pods, which when immature are used in the same 
manner as French beans. There are numerous varieties, 
some with straight and ot!|er8 with scimitar-shaped pods, 
some being quite smooth, and others being more or less 
wrinkled, but those which are most esteemed are the kinds 
which possess a smooth pale-green pod. 

The seeds may be sown, in any good soil either with or 
without manure, but the latter if given is of course benefi- 
cial, at 6 or 8 inches apart, in rours from 5 to 6 feet asun- 
der, from the beginning of May to the end of June, and 
staking up the rows like peas when the plants are a few 
inches high. A luxuriant growth is made during the rainy- 
season months, but towards the close of the rains the plants 
begin to flower and usually commence bearing soon after 
the rains have ceased, and continue doing so until edt 
down or checked by frost In mild seasons, they will flower 
and yield a few pickings on the advent of warm weather in 
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spring, but as there are many other varieties of vegetables 
then in season, spring pickings are not in great demand. 

At hill-stations, this bean and its varieties may be sown 
at the same time as in the plains, but as the scartet runner 
bean is easily cultivated at high elevations, and its pods 
being very much better flavoured than the best varieties of 
DoHchos Lablab, I would recommend the former to be al- 
ways grown in preference to the latter. 


Ipomoea Batatas. 

Sweet^Potato. 

MrniA-ALU, Shakarkand. 

Plains, Hills, 

Plant from latter end of Not grown. 

April to end of June. 

This is a climbing or trailing plant, with an annual 
stem, and a fleshy tuberous root about 6 indies long, 
pointed at both ends and swollen in the middle, which 
when cooked and dressed, is much esteemed by some. 
There are two varieties, one with a red, and the other with 
a white skin, but the latter is considered to be the best <A 
the two. 

The sweet potato will grow in any soil, but the sweetest 
and best flavoured tubers are produced in a sandy soil, 
lightly manured. It is usually propagated by cuttings 
planted at tS inches apart each way, taken from shoots 
which appear during the early summer months in plots of 
ground which were imder a sw^eet potato crop in the pre- 
vious season, or by planiitig Bt the same distance %part, 
thin tttbeis or those whsdi seem intermediate between a 

15 
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tliickened stem and a ttiber, saved for the purpose from the 
crop of the previous season by being buried in sand. The 
latter are usually planted from the latter end of April to the 
middle of May, but cuttings are usually inserted in June 
after the first heavy fall of rain. Weeds are kept down 
until the ground is covered by the plants, but after this is 
accomplished no further care is required. 

The tubers are ready to use in autumn and the early 
months of the cold weather, and as the variety of vege- 
tables are then somewhat limited, the sw'eet potato is 
deserving of more attention from the European than it at 
present appears to receive. 


Hibiscus esculentus. 

Ochro, Ootnbo. 

Bhindi, Bhindi tori, Ramturai. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of j Sow from middle of April 
March to end of July. { to middle of June. 

This is an annual, and is extensively grown for the 
unripe seed pods, which are of well-known use in Indian 
cookery. There are several varieties but those imported 
from America are tbe best, being comparatively free 
from the spiny hairs found on the pods of the Indian 
kinds. 

. The fdible Hibiscus thrives in all kinds of smls, but i| 
att^ns to greatest perfecrion in a friable highly manured 
loam. The s^ may be sown in beds, and the plants 
when 4 or 5 iocbes high planted in lines at 2 feet apart 
each way, or they may be sown in their 
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quarters in lines at the above distance apart, allowing a 
space of 6 inches between each seed, and afterwards 
weeding out to as near a feet as possible should the 
majority of the seeds germinate. In order to maintain a 
supply of pods, sowings should be made every three 
weeks from the beginning of March to the end of July. 
Hot-weather sowings require to be irrigated every fifth 
or sixth day, and all sowings should be weeded when^ 
ever necessary. 

At hill-stations, sowings are made during much the 
same period of time as in the plains but as this Hibiscus 
likes warmth, a well sheltered situation lacing the south 
should be selected for its cultivation whenever possible* 


Hibiscus Sabdarifka. 
Eed Sorrel— Roselle. 
Lal-ambari. Patwa. 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Not grown# 

April to end of May. 

This is a tali growing annual of somewhat shrubby habit, 
and although not a culinary vegetable in the popular sense 
of the term, it being usually associated in the garden along 
with other culinary vegetables I have included it here for 
this reason. It is cultivated for the sake of its fleshy calyx 
or flower receptacle, which when fully formed is sometimes 
used in tarts, but more often for making a jelly which resem- 
bles the red currant jelly imported from Europe in taste 
and flavour. There arc two varieties, one with reddisb 
stems and a deep red calyx, and the other with green stems 
and a calyx of the same colour. The red variety is con- 
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stdered the best, and being the hardier of the two, it is the 
One most frequently met with. 

The seeds are usually sown in beds, from the beginning 
of April to the end of May, and the plants when 4 or 5 
inches high> planted out in rich but not recently manured 
ground, at 3 feet apart each way. After attention is 
simply confined to weeding when needed, and watering 
every seventh or eighth day during dry weather. As the 
plants are often cut down by frost in Northern India before 
the fleshy flower receptacles are fully formed, a warm well- 
sheltered spot should always be selected for its cultivation. 


Lagenari^ vulgaris. 

Itottle Oourd. 

Al-kaddu. Lauki. 


Plants, Hills. 

Sow from beginning of | Sow from beginning of 
March to middle of July. ( April to end of May, 

This is an annual of climbing or trailing habit, and is 
extensively cultivated throughout India for its fruit, which 
when about half formed, supplies a fairly good vegetable. 
The fruit varies greatly in size and shape, but it is always 
of a whitish-green colour both in its immature and ripe 
slate. There are many varieties as already indicated, but 
the most common perhaps is the one w^ith the bottle- shaped 
fruit, from which the plant derives its English appellation. 
Other varieties exist with flat, globular, ovoid, and long 
fruit, varieties of the latter often being seen with fruit con- 
siderably over a yard long. 

It wdll grow in any good soil, but prefers a heavily ma- 
nured friable loam. The seeds arc sown in beds, and the 
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young plants after they have made two or three secondary 
leaves, planted out at 5 or 6 feet apart, or they are sown in 
patches of four or five seeds in manured holes, at the above 
distances asunder, weeding out all bat the strongest plant 
if the whole of the seeds germinate. Hot weather sowings 
are freely watered and grown on the ground without sup- 
port,. but rainy weather sowings are usually made in 
regular rows at 6 feet apart, staking up the rows like peas 
when the plants are 5 or 6 inches high. This gourd is fre- 
quently grown during the rains by the natives, trained over 
the thatch of their dwellings, in which position it seems 
to attain to greater perfection than is possible when support- 
ed on sticks. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made from the begin- 
ning of April to the end of May, choosing a warm sunny 
position for its cultivation wdiencver possible. 

LUFFA ACUTANGULA. 

JHINGA-TORI. KaLI-TORU SaTFATIVA. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Not grown. 

March to middle of July. 

This is an annual of climbing or trailing habit, and is 
grown tor its fruit, which when al>out half formed is consider- 
ed a good vegetable when properly dressed. When full 
grown, the fruit is generally about a foot long, club-shaped, 
sharply ribbed from end to end, and of a dark green colour. 
A vanety with a pear-shaped fruit exists which produces a 
fruit about the same size as a good specimen of the fruit 
of that name but it is not common, iind not being of better 
quality than the large fruited kind, no end will be gained 
by seeking for it 
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This plant will thrive in all soilsy but like most other 
culinary vegetables it responds to good treatment, therefore, 
before sowing, the ground is all the better for being liber* 
dly manured. The seeds are sown from the beginning of 
March to the middle of July. Hot weather sowings are made 
in patches at 3 feet apart each way, and the plants allowed 
to trail over the ground without support Later sowings 
or those made in June and July are made in rows at 5 or 6 
feet apart, allowing a space of 6 or 8 inches between each 
seed, and the rows staked up like peas when the plants are 
4 or 5 inches high. Hot weather sowings are irrigated 
every fourth or fifth day, and all sowings are weeded when 
necessary, but nothing further than such ordinary attention 
is needed. 


LUFFA AECYPTIACA. 

Dhandhal. Ghiya-tori. 
r/atns. Hills, 

Sow from beginning of j Not grown. 

March to middle of July. j 

This is an annual of the same climbing or trailing habit 
as the preceding species, with a smooth cylindrical fruit 
usually about a foot long, but often attaining to a greater 
length when grown in rich soil, and when immature, used 
in the same manner as that of the previously described 
species. 

The seasons for sowing and methods of cultivation are 
exactly tl>e same as has been detailed for Luffa acutangula» 
and therefore need not be again rep^^ated. 
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Momordica Charantia* 

Hot Season Variety, Karela, 

Rainy Season Variety, Kareli. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of grown* 

March to middle of July. 

This is a slender climbing or trailing annual, and is 
extensively cultivated throughout India for the sake ot the 
immature fruit. There are too principal varieties, a hot 
and a rainy season one, and several sub-varieties of both# 
The fruit of the first class is usually 3 or 4 inches long, 
oval in shape, very warty or tubercled on the surface, 
dark green when young, and changing to orange-red when 
ripe. The fruit of the second class is from 5 to 7 inches 
long, not so swollen in the middle as that of the first, pale 
green and sometimes almost white when young, but other- 
wise it answers to the same description as the first. The 
fruit of all varieties is very bitter, but when properly prepar- 
ed in a vegetable curry, the manner in which it is most 
commonly cooked, the bitterness is found to be agreeable 
to most palates. 

This plant will thrive in any good soil, and may be 
sown at the sametime and given the same after treatment 
as detailed for the Luffas, /. s. the hot season variety being 
grown on the ground without support, and the rainy season 
variety grown in rows with sticks for the support of the 
vines. 
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Mucuna capitata. 

Uda-sem, 
Mucuna nivea. 
Tohak-sem, Khamach. 


Plains Hills. 

Sow from middle of April to 1 grown, 

middle of June. I 

These are annuals of twining habit, and are both grown 
for the immature seed pods. The latter hang in clusters, 
are about 6 inches long and In the case of both species, are 
covered with a black velvet-like down, which on being rub- 
bed off discloses a smooth -skinned pod resembling a 
French bean, and not much inferior to the latter when 
cooked, providing it is gathered when young. The pods 
of both species are very much alike, but when dry, those of 
Mucuna capitata contains 5 or 6 black seeds, and those 
of Mucuna nivea about the same number of ash-colourcd 
seeds. 

The seeds may be sown in any good soil at 6 inches 
apart, in rows 5 or 6 feel asunder, from the middle of 
April to the end of June, and the rows staked up witli 
branches for the plants to climb upon when the latter are 
4 or 5 inches high. Water should be given once a week 
until the rains begin, afterwards no further attention is need- 
ed further than keeping rank weeds under. Tlie pods are 
in season from the middle of September to the end of 
November, and even later when the w inter is mild. 
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PORTULACA OLERACEA. 

ParHbine. 

Kulfa Sag. 


Plains, * Hi7is, 

Sow from middle of « Sow from middle of 

March to end of June. | April to middle of Sep« 

j lemher. 

This is a dwarf creepiiijr annual herb with small fleshy 
leaves. The latter are said to possess cooling and antis- 
corbutic properties. When young, tlu‘y are sometimes 
used in salads, but more frequently they arc boiled in stews 
or served up like spinach. It is extensively grown in some 
jail gardens for the use of prisoners, and in some localities, 
it is found in every native garden, hut it is not much 
thought of by the European. 

The seeds are usually sown thinly broadcast, in beds 
arranged for irrigation, and being small are lightly covered 
with fine soil, from the middle of March to the end of June. As 
the plant is short lived, the leaves do not remain in a usable 
condition for any length of time. When a constant supply 
Is desired, sowings should be made at intervals of a fortnight 
At hill stations, sowings may be made at anytime during 
the spring and summer months. 

Physaljs peruviana. 

Cape Gooseberry. 

Tipari. 


Plains, 


Him, 


Sow from middle of April | Sow from beginning of 
to end of June* } April to end of May* 

i6 
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This is a soft wooded perennial, but an annual under 
cultivation, and is grown for its gooseberry-like fruits. 
The latter forms good material for tarts and are also in 
demand for making an esteemed preserve. Properly speak- 
ing, it would be more in place if described under the head 
of dessert fruits, but like a few other plants which have 
already been described, it has been included here owing to it 
l>eing always associated in the garden with culinary 
vegetables. 

It will thrive in all soils, but it bears most profusely 
when grovrn in a rich friable loam, and in a spot not liable 
to become water-logged in the rains. The seeds are 
usually sown broadcast, in beds, from the middle of 
March to the end of June, but the middle of May is 
about the best time to sow, and the young plants, when 
3 or 4 inches high are planted in the ground at 3 
feet apart, in rows 3J feet asunder. Walter is freely 
given until the rains commence, and the soil frequently 
stirred and loosened during the course of growth. When 
the plants are about a foot high, they sh mid be earthed 
up to half their height, and w'hen the rai;is cease, water 
should be again applied every eighth or ninth day. In 
Northern India, the fruit generally begins to ripen about 
the middle of February, but ripe fruit is usually not plenti- 
ful until about the middle of March. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made a little earlier 
than in the plains, or as soon after the beginning of April 
as possible. 
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PsOPHOC A k T KTR AG O N O to B U S . 

Ooa Beau. 


Chari-coni-skm* 


Plains, 

Sow from beginning of 
May to end of dune. 


Ililh, 
Not Grown. 


This is a twining annual, with a square looking pod 
from 6 to 9 inches long, and which when green is made 
use of in the same manner as that of the French bean. 
It is a common plant in some of the warmer parts of 
India, but not often met with in the Northern Provinces. 
It grows freely if sown at the sainetinu^ and under the 
same treatment as cletaihnl for Doliclnis Labial) and its 
varieties, but it bears rather sparingly, and is therefore 
not a fh'sirable vari(*ty for cultivation in this part of the 
country. 


SOLANUM MELOMGENA. 
Kgg Plant 
Baincan, Bkr.N’jAi.. 


Plains, 

Sow in October, during 
the spring months, and at the 
beginning of the rains. 

This is a perennial soft wooded shrub, but an annual 
under cultivation, and is extensively grown throughout 
India and other tropical countries for its fruit, w^hich when 
cooked and dressed in various ways forms a most palata- 
ble vegetable. Tliere are numerous varieties, differing 


Ililh. 

Not grown above 3,000 
feet. 
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chiefly in shape, size, and colour of the fruit. One variety 
has a scarlet fruit of the same size and shape as the fruit 
of the Large Red Tomato, another has a pure white egg- 
shaped fruit, but these two are considered more ornamental 
than useful though the fruit of the latter is sometimes 
eaten. The varieties which are most esteemed as vege- 
tables, have dark or light purple fruit, and are either quite 
round or cylindrical in shape. 

In Northern India, three sowings of this crop are 
usually made in the course of a year. The first is made 
towards the end of October, broadcast in beds, and the 
young plants allowed to remain in the latter, under a 
covering of grass thatch raised about 20 inches above 
the beds until the advent of mild spring weather. As soon 
as all clanger from the occurrence of frosts is past, or about 
the middle of February, the young plants are planted in 
highly manured and well-worked ground, in rows 18 inches 
apart, and 15 inches from plant to plant. Water is given 
about once a week, and the ground is frequently stirred 
and loosened. This sowing begins to bear fruit towards 
the end of March, and continues to furnish supplies up to 
the beginning of the rains. 

The next sowing is made in beds as before, during the 
spring months, or any time between the middle of February 
and end of March, and the plants when large enough to 
handle are planted out at the same distances as before, and 
given the same cultural treatment This sowing begins 
bearing about the end of May, and continues to furnish 
supplies during the greater part of the rainy season. 

The third sowing is made early in the rains, and given 
the same after treatment ns the others. This sowing 
begins bearing towards the close of the rains, and con- 
tinues to furnish supplies during the early autumn months, 
in very^ wet seasons, ami especially if the soil is Stiff and 
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cJaycy, plants of this last sowing oft<^n dif^ off bf*foro 
fruiting. The most prolilic crop is usually ol)tained from 
plants of October sowings planted out in the spring 
months. 


TrICHOSANTHES ANQUINA. 

Snake Gourd 

Chachinda, Ciiachinja. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from middle of 
April to middle of July. 

This is an annual of climbing habit, and is grown for its 
long cucumber-like fruits, which when 5 or 6 inches long 
are cut into strips and served up like French beans. There 
are two varieties, the fruit of both being from li to 3 
feet long. One is of a pale green colour with irregular 
white stripes stretching from end to end, and the other is 
dark green with pale green striped markings. 

The seeds are usually sown in any good soil at 6 
inches apart, in rows 5 or 6 feet asunder, from the middle 
of April to the middle of July, staking up the rows with 
sticks when the plants are a few inches high in the same 
inatiner as detailed for the common cucumber and similar 
climbing rainy season crops. In order to maintain a sue* 
ceiisional supply, two sowings should be made, one in 
April or May, and the other after the rains have com- 
menced. The first sowing will furnish a supply during the 
first months of the monsoon, and the second will maintain 
a succession well into the cold weather. 


Not grown. 
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rRlCHOSANTHKS DIOIXA. 

Fuiaval. 

Plains. Hills. 

Sow from beginning of Not grown above 3,000 
May to middle of July. feet. 

This is a climbing or trailing perennial with annual 
stems, and is extensiv'dy cultivated in the warmer parts of 
India, Although found in a wild state in the Northern r^ro- 
vin('f*s, the cultivated form is by no means a common plant 
in these districts. Like others of its tribe, it is grown for its 
fruit, which w'hcn in an immature state, is much esteemed 
as an ingredient in vegetable curries. The fruit is about 
4 inches long, pointed at both ends and swollen in the 
middle, wdien young, pale green, and when ripe, changing 
to a deep orange colour. 

The seeds are usually sown, in a light well-drained 
soil, in patches at 3 feet apart, from May to the middle of 
July, and the stems allowed to trail over the ground with- 
out support. It is also trained on trees, and grown in 
hedges where the stems can find support, but it is believed 
to fruit more profusely when grown on the ground. Like 
all rainy season crops, it flourishes under the wet conditions 
of weather then usually {)revalcnt but at the sametime 
it tiislikes sUagnant moisture at the roots. When selecting 
a spot for its cultivation, a high well-drained position 
should always be chosen. 
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ViCNA CaTIANG, \ AR. 

Asparagus Bean, ('iiba Bitttii. 

Louia. 


Plains. Hills. 

Sow front beginning of Xot grown. 

June to end of July. 

This is an annua! ol climbing habit, and is grown for 
its lung pod which when immature, is served up like the 
French bean, 'rhere are several varieties cultivated in this 
country as held < rops, but the garden form ililTers from 
these by liaving a much longer j)od and larger seed. The 
pods of the held sorts are alxmt one-fotirlh of an inch broatl 
and average from 4 to () inches long, while those of the 
garden kind are about half an inch broad and ave rage front 
9 to 12 inches long. 

This plant is of easy culturi.' and the seeds may be 
sown in any good soil at 6 inches apart, tn rows 4 or 5 feet# 
asunder, from the beginning of Jum? to the end of July, 
staking up the rows with sticks wdum the plants are h few 
inches high. June sowings begin to bear about the middle 
of th(^ rains, and early July sowings about the middle of 
August. 


Zea Mays. 

Maizes fiHliHit Corn. 

Maka, Make 

Plains. Hills, 

vSow from beginning 
of May to end of June 


Sow from middle of April | 
to middle of June. 
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This is a well-known cereal, and is extensively cultivat- 
ed throughout India for its grain, but when grown in gardensi 
it is usually cultivated for its cobs ivhich when in a green 
state, are an agreeable vegetable to most persons. There 
are many varieties but those which are imported from 
America are the best, only they must be grown for a year 
or two in this country, in the plains at all events, before 

they yield well-filled cobs. 

Sometimes freshly imported seeds give excellent results, 
but as a general rule, the cobs are.bettcr filled, though the 
individual grains may be somewhat smaller, from seeds 
that are acclimatised. 

Maize requires a rich heavily manured well-worked soil, 
and a constant supply of water from date of sowing until 
the cobs begin to ripen. When grown for its grain, it is 
not sown until the breaking of the rains, but when cultivat- 
ed for its cobs, sowings under irrigation may be made at 
intervals of a fortnight from the middle of April to the 
Ijfiiddle of June, and even into July when a prolonged 
succession is desired. In some localities, it is also grown 
during the cold weather, but it is only successful in districts 
where frosts seldom or ever occur. In the Northern Pro- 
vinces, it will often form cobs when sown at the beginning 
of the cold weather, but as a rule the plants are cut down 
by frost before the cobs have filled. 

The seeds are usually sown at 6 inches apart in rows 
2 feet asunder, afterwards weeding out to as near i8 inches 
as possible, should the majority of the seeds germinate, 
and transplanting thinnings to blanks where these exist. 
When the plants are about 15 inches high, they are earthed 
up to a height of 4 or 5 inches, and the operation repeated 
when they are about 2 \ feet high, raising the ridges to 
about a foot at the second earthing up. After this has 
been accomplished, all further attention is confined to 
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attending to the water supply. During dry weather, the 
furrows should be flooded every fifth or sixth day, and in 
the rains during the occurrence of long breaks, an occa^ 
sional watering should also be given* 

At hill-stations, sowings may be made from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of June, under the same treatment 
as detailed for the plains. Freshly imported seeds never 
fail to give good results in the first year at high elevations, 
and when such can be obtained they should be used an 
preference to acclimatised stock. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Flowering Animals. 

The varieties of annuals, and such biennials and peren- 
nials as arc grown in this country as annuals, are exceeding- 
ly numerous. Some kinds arc very fugitive in their dura- 
tion, but owing to their beauty of colour, elegance of form, 
and ease with which they can be grown, much pleasure 
may be derived by indulging in their cultivation. Many 
kinds acclimatise readily, and when a general display of 
flower and colour is only aimed at, I would recommend 
the use of acclimatised seed in preference to imported, 
owing to its cheapness, greater certainty of germination, and 
more general hardiness of the young seedlings, but when 
quality of flow'er, or specimens for an exhibition table is 
the desired end, the more uncertain and more expensive 
imported seed must be made use of. 

Speaking generally, annuals will grow in all good soils 
but prefer a rich porous soil, sufticient water to keep it 
moderately moist, shade duringthe middle of the day in the 
early stages, and full exposure to the sun when somewhat 
advanced ; therefore, wlicn cultivatingthem these conditions 
should always be1x>rne in mind. The seeds may be sown 
in pots, nursery beds, or in the ground they are intended 
to occupy, hut as the great majority of annuals are much 
benelited by transplantation, the safest and most economi- 
cal plan is to sow in pots or small seed beds, and trans- 
plant the seedlings to their permanent quarters be it pot, 
bed, or border, as soon as they are large enough to handle. 

For pot cultivation, the best mixture of soil to use is 
one third rich friable earth from the surface of the vege^ 
thble garden, one^hird composed of well decayed leaf mould 
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and iboroughiy decomposed cow or horse manure in equal 
proportions, and the remaining third; sharp river satid« 
For seed pots, the mixture should be sifted line, but for 
IK>ts for growing and flowering the plants, it need only 
be well broken and thoroughly mixed. Seed pots should 
be drained to one 4 hird of their depth with broken pot 
shreds, but pots for growth need only be allowed a couple 
of inches of drainage. Before filling the pots with soih a 
little moss, dry fibrous turf, or half decayed stable litter, 
should be placed over the draining material, to prevent the 
soil from being washed dowm into the latter. Seed pots 
should be filled to three-fourths of an inch from the surface, 
pressing down the soil moderately firm, and finishing 
off with a smooth level surface for the reception of the 
seed. The latter should he sown thinly and evenly (native 
mails always sow too thickly) lightly pressing it down 
into the soil with the hand, or with a flat circular piece 
of board« Large seeds such as Convolvulus, Lupin, Nas- 
turtium, Sweet Pea, etc., may be covered over to a depth 
of half an inch, but smaller seeds such as Aster, Candytuft 
Dianthus, Phlox, Stocks, Pansy, etc., only require a slight 
covering, while very small seeds such as Antirrhinum, 
Mesembryanthemum, Mimulus, F^etunia, Poppy, etc., only 
require the merest sprinkling of earth. Water should be 
given immediately after sowing from a watering pot with 
a very fine rose, and the supply repeated every afternoon, 
except during the occurrence of damp weather. Shade 
should be given during the hot hours of the day or from 
10-30 a. m. to 3*30 p. m. until the seedlings are well above 
ground or have made ibetr secondary leaves and then 
entirely withdrawn. Protection should also be afforded 
from inclement weather, especially before the seeds have 
gemiinated or while the seedlings are very small. 

When sown in seed beds or in their permanent quarters 
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in the ground) the soil should be well broken up, manured 
with leaf mould and thoroughly decomposed cow or horse 
manure, and the seeds sown on a carefully prepared sur- 
face, covering them over with fine soil accordingto their sizes, 
and as in pot culture, watering immediately after sowing 
unless the soil is moist, and giving the same shade from the 
sun and protection from inclement weather. 

When grown in the plains, annuals are dividable into 
two great classes of Winter and Summer season kinds, 
according as they are sown in autumn or during the sum- 
mer months, but in the hills, where they are usually all 
sown in spring or early summer months, the same classi- 
fication cannot be made to apply. For purposes of 
convenience I shall follow the division natural to the 
plains, offer a selection of the best of each group, 
give a short description of each together with a few 
brief hints on their cultural treatment, and time of sowing 
in the plains and hills. 

WINTER SEASON FLOWERING ANNUALS. 

Abronia umbeilata. plants to a square foot of ground* 

A pretty plant of trailing habit. Plains. Sow during October. Hills. 
with ro«e-coloure«l Verbenadike March- May. 

flowew. For pou, tnwsplant 3 plants Adonis «stiv«ll8. 

to a i 2 -inch pot, beda, at 9 inches 

apart, borders, plant neat front row A plant with finely divided foliage, 

in lines, or groups of 3 or 4 plants to ® 

the *l«are foot of ground. PwiNS. Bowers. For pots, transpUnt 

Sow about middle of October. HiLU. 3 plnnls to a is-inch pot, beds, 6 
Aptil'May. inches apart, borders, groups of 5 or 

Acroclinnm roseum. B P'®"** *1“"* of groimd. 

An erect growing annual, about i Sow during October. Htus. 

one fool high, beating white and March-Apnl. 
rase^colouted everlasting Sowers. For Ageratum mexicanum. 
pots, allow 6 or 8 plants to a l3-tnch A bushy plant from }i a foot to 
pot, beds, tnms|dant to 6 indies * high, bearing pale or dark Uue 
apart. botdoM, in patdm of 6 or g “<««»• The dwarf varieties areneal 
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Uid compiictt but the tall kinds are 
rather weedy. Pots, transplant i plant 
to a la-inch pot, beds, i foot apart, 
borders, groups, of a or 3 plants. 
Plains, Sow September->‘October, 
Hills. March* May. 

Agrostemma. tHosa Campion). 

There are several varieties of this. 
All are of loose trailing habit, from 1 K 
to a feet high, bearing white and red 
flowers. Not show^ in pots but look 
well in a mass. For beds, transplant 
at 15 inches apart. Plains. Sow in 
October. Hills. March-May. 

Agroslls. 

An ornamental grass. .Several 
species are grown Imt A. pulchella is j 
consideretl the best. For pots, irans- | 
plant 8 or 10 plants to the I2 inch pot. 
Not usually grown in beds, but might 
look well if planted at 6 inches apart. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March -Mciy. 

Alonzoa Warscewlczll. 

A plant of loose open habit, about | 
one foot high, bearing bright scarlet 
flowers. B'cr pot.s, transplant 5 plants 
to a izdnch sire, lieds, 6 inches apart, 
borders, groups of 5 or 6 plants to 
the square foot of ground. Plains. 
Sow in Ociolier. Hills. March May. 

Althaea rosea. (Hollyhock). 

A tall handsome perennial with 
an annual .stem, average height 6 feet, 
bearing large handsome flowers of va- 
rious colours. Has not sufficient root 
room In a pot, but sotnelimcs grown 
in such. Beds, transplant at a 8 
inches apart, borders, in groups of 
3 or 4 plants at the back of the border, 
or ia regular row» » the fame position 


at 18 Inches apart, PtAms. Sow tn 
October. Hills. March'|nne. 
Alyssum maritimum. (Sweot 
Alyssum). 

A dwarf plant, almut 6 inches 
high, benring small while sweetly 
scented Candytuft -like flowers. For 
jwts, transplant 4 or 5 plants to a 
12-mch sire, lieds, at 4 or 5 inches 
apart, Ixirders, in groups of 6 or 8 
plants to the square foot of ground 
lowJirds the front line. Plains. .Sow 
in October. Hills. March-May. 

Ammobium alatum. 

A plant of loose habit, with a few 
small leaves and winged stei 
2 feet high, lK‘aring small yellow 
white everlasting flowers. Nut showy 
in pots, but loi>ks well when in a 1 
in lieds or in borders. Transplant at 
18 inches apart. Plains. Sow in 
Oclolxrr. Hli 4,.s, March- May, 

Anagallls. (Pimpernel). 

Several varieties of this are grown. 
AH arc dw;>rf trailing plants, from 4 
to 6 inches high, bearing bright blue 
flowers. Nut very showy in pots, but 
makes a good eclging for a bed. 
Transplant at 3 or 4 inches apart. 
Plains. .Sow in Octolier. H1LI.S. 
March -May, 

Anemone 

A plant of dwarf halwt, about 6 
inches high, bearing handsome flower* 
of various colours. Only suitable for 
pots. Transplant 5 or 6 plants to a 
I2dnch site. Vt'ater freely. 

Sow in October* HiLUt. March* 
May. 
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Antirrhinum majus. (Sanp 
Dragon). 

A handsome flowering plant from 
I to 3 feet high, Ixsaring flowers of 
various colours. For |)ots, transplant 
I plant to a I 2 'itich site, beds, 12 
iiurhes apart, borders, groups of 6 or 
8 plants to 2 square feet of ground. 
Tlains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March ‘June. 

Aspernla. (Woodruff). 

Pretty plants, about one foot 
high, bearing while and blue flowers. 
For pots, transplant 5 plants to a 
I2‘inch size, beds, 6 inches apart, 
borders, groups of 6 or 8 plants to 
the square fool of ground. Plains. 
Sow in Octol>eT. Hills March- May. 
Aster (Callistephus hortensis.) 

Handsome flowering plants from 6 
to 18 inches high. For pots, trans* 
plant 3 or 4 plants to a I2'inch size, 
lH;ds, 9 inches ai^art, borders, groufjs 
of 6 or 8 plants to the square foot of 
ground. Plains. Sow in Sept.-Oct. 
Hills, March-May. 

Bartonia aurea. 

A showy annual about 18 inches 
high, with handsome yellow flowers. 
For pots, transplant 1 plant to thi^ 
la-inch size, betls, 12 inches apart, 
Uirders, groups of 4 or 5 plants to the 
square fool. Plains. Sow in October, 
Hills. March-May, 

Brachycome iherldifolia, 

A pretty plant, from 9 to 12 inches 
high, bearing white, pale and deep blue 
flowers. For pots, transfdant 5 plants 
to the la-tnch size, beds, fl inches 
a|mrl, borders, in groups of 5 or 6 
{dants to the square fbot. Plains. Sow 
^ in Ocioba. Hills, Mardi-May, 


Brbuu 

Pretty omamenta] grasses. Several 
varieties are grown. For |x>ls, trans* 
plant 8 or 9 plants to the i2'tndb size, 
beds, 4 inches apart. Not conspicuous 
in borders. Plains. Sow in October, 
Hills. March*May. 

CalandHula. 

Plants of loose trailing haUt, from 
9 to 18 inches high, bearing rosy purple 
flowers. For pots, transplant 3 or 4 
plants to the I 2 *inch size, beds, 6 to 
9 inches apart, borders, groups of 3 or 
4 plants to the square foot of ground. 
I»i.ains. Sow in October. Hills. 
Mardi-May. 

Calceolaria hybrida. 

A most showy flowering plant, 
with flowers of various colours, but sel- 
dom t)i>ens its flowers in the plains. 
Can only l)e recommended for the 
hills. There it may be sown in au- 
tumn. Transplant singly in smali pots, 
and to pots of a larger size as they ad- 
vance in growth. Protect from frost. 

Callendula omcinalis (Pot 
Marigold). 

A handsome flowering plant about 
1 ftxN high, bearing }m1e yellow and 
deep orange flowers. For pots, trans- 
plant 1 plant to a i2-mch size, beds, 9 
to 12 inches apart, borders, in groups 
of 6 or 8 plants to 2 square feel of 
ground. Plains. Sow in .September. 
October. Hills* March-September. 

Gallendala plmrialia (Capa 
Marigold). 

A plant of loose ttailtiq; habit, 
about 18 inches high, bearing wiuie 
Ox-Eye-Paisydike flowers. Not ribowy 
m pots, but looks mU in tmtsscs, For 
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Iteds, at 12 inchea apart. 

Pi^tNs. Sow in Octolw. Illixs. 
March-May. 

Callirrhoo 1 nvol ucrata. 

A plant of loose habit, about tS 
tnthes higb» bearing large dark pnr* 
plish crimson flowers. For j>ots, trans- 
plant 3 or 4 plants to the 12 inches 
sire, beds, 12 inches apart, Iwrdm, 
grou{>s of 4 Of $ plants to the square 
foot of ground. PiAlNS. Sow in 
Octol)er. llttLS. March-May. 

Campanula. 

Handsome flowering plants from 
.12 to 18 inches high with Im.*I 1 sha{>cil 
. tCanlerlmry Hells) of varknis ’ 
colours. For pots, transplant 3 or 4 
ploiiit to the la-inch sire, Iwds, 6 to 
12 inches apart, lK)rdcrs, in groups of 
6 or 8 plants to the square foot of 
ground. rLAfNS. Sow in Oclolier. 
Hn.i^s. March-M.iy. 

Candytuft. (Iberls). 

Dwarf compact plants, from 6 to 
12 inches high, lx‘aring purplish and | 
pure white flowers. For [K>ts, trans- 
plant 3 or 4 plants to the 1 2-inch sue, 
Ih:< 1 s, 6 inches apart, Iwrders, groups 
of al>out a dOKcn plants to 2 square 
feet of ground. Plajks. .Sow in 
Octoljcr. UiLUS. March-May. 

Carnation. 

A well-known family of plants 
from 9 to iS inches high, tearing 
sweetly scented flowers of various 
coUmrs. They whlom flower in the 
until the second year, and os 
they can only te kept alive with difii- 
culty through the miny season, and 
some varieties not at all, they are only 
fcally salted for the hills. In the 
pfaih, seeds nmy be sown in October, 


ami the secilltngs Iransplimterl singly 
into small pots, and again to pots of a 
large rite as they atlvance in growth, 
and if iht*y can te save^l through the 
rains, they will flower during the 
following cold season. Hats. Sow 
from March to June. 

Centaurea Cyanua, HOT^ 
TLKlCentaurea monohata. (Ftm* 
n.Eand Kkd FtosvRRKD Swret St?t- 
TAN) Centau rea suav6olens.(Vgt* 
LOW Sweet Sultan). 

nc flowering plants from 
to 3 feet high, tearing showy flowers 
of various colmirs. They are as a rule 
rutiici tall 

than one plant is planted in the I a- inch 
w«c, they will often flower well In such. 
For te‘<l» or borders, they may all be 
transplanted at 12 inches 
Flains. Sow in Octoter. 
March-May. 

Centrnnlbus macroslphon. 

A handsome jdanl ateut 18 inches 
high, tearing rosy purple flowers. For 
irani«plnnl f plant to the ta-inch 
sire, teds, 12 inches apart , terders, 
groups of 3 or 4 plants to the square 
foot of ground. Plains. Sow in 
Octoter. Hills. March-May. 

Chrynanthomum Burridge-* 
anum. 

EYE Daisy) 

Chrysanthemum carinatum 

Ch rysan them u m 
themum. 

(Ox-eye Daisy) 

Chrysanthemum segetum. 

Harnksomc flowering annttnlf from 
f to 2 feet high, Ixsarmg showy iingle 
and double flowera* For pott, traai* 
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plant I plant to thfi I24nch l^eds, 
12 to i8 inches apart, borders, in 
grou{)S of 5 or 6 plants towards the 
centre of the border. Plains. Sow in 
OctoWr. Hills* February-May. 
Cineraria hybrlda. 

A handsome fiowering plant from 
9to 15 inches high, l>cartng large um« 
bels of daisydike flowers of various 
colours. Only suited for pot culture. 
Transplant the seedlings singly into 
small pots, and transfer to larger pots 
as they advance in growth. Give 
plenty of water, and keep the pots 
in a partially shaded well -sheltered 
place during the cold months, and on 
the advent of mild spring weather, 
place them out in an open sunny 
position* Plains, Sow in September- 
Oclober. Hills. August- September 
and March-April. 

Clarkia. 

Favourite annuals averaging alKmt 
18 inches high, bearing pretty white, 
pink, purple and salmon-coloured 
flowers. For );K>ts, transplant i plant 
to the 12-inch size, beds, 9 to 12 
inches apart, borders, groups of 4 or 5 
plant.s towards the back of the bortler. 
PLAIN.S. Sow in October. Hil 14 |« 
March-May. 

Clianthus Dampierii. 

(Glory Pea.) 

A straggling plant from 9 to 18 
inches Idgh, bearing large scarlet pea- 
shaped flowers. Only suited for pot 
culture. Requires a light sandy soil, 
and a little welt decayed leaf mould, 
but no strong rich manure should be 
given* Transplant the seedlings care- 
fully into small sised pots, and trans- 
fer to larger sbes as they advance in 
growth. Water sparingly, and give as 


much sun and light as possible during 
the whole period of growth. Plains, 
Sow in September-October. PIlixs* 
Match—April. 

Collinsla. 

Handsome flowering nnnuals, about 
15 inches high, bearing white and 
light purple coloured flowers. For pots, 
transplant 5 plants to the 1 2-inch size, 
beds, 9 inches apart, borders, in 
groups of 6 or 8 plants to the square 
foot of ground. Plains. Sow in 
October. Hills. March -May. 

Convolvulus minor. 

A plant of trailing habit, stems 
from 15 to 18 inches long but only 
raised a few inches above the grpund 
bearing deep blue and blue and while 
flowers alKJut inches in diameter. 
For pots, transplnnt 5 plants to the 
12-inch size, beds, 6 to 9 inches apart. 
Not suited for grouping in borders. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March -May. 

Coreopsis. 

Dwarf plants with tall erect flower 
stems, bearing yellow and brownish- 
red flowers, For pots, transplant t 
plant to the 1 2-inch size, beds, 12 
inchc.s .ap}»rt, borders, groups of 6 or 
8 plants towards the back of the-border. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills* 
February-May. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. 

A tall growing annual with finely 
divided leaves, bearing pink, rosy-pink 
and white flowers* Not suited for pots. 
For beds, transplant at 9 inches apart, 
borders, in groups 5 or 6 plants to« 
wards the back of the border. Plains, 
Sow in October. Hills. |Qoe-Joly. 
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(Daisy)-- Beilis perennis. 

A welMinown dwarf plant. For 
pots, transplant 5 plants to the 12'inch 
swe, l)C(Is, 4 to 6 inches aiwrt , Ixirdcrs, 
in lines at 3 or 4 inches apnrt. Tcains. 
Sow in Oclolw. lIiLU. March May, 

A well-known perennial with nn 
annual stem. Not suited to the plains, 
but the single varieties will flower .at 
the commencement of the hot weather, 
if sown in Octolxrr and j^lanled in 
the ground at a foot apart. tfii Ls. 
Sow from March to May. All varieties 
thrive well at high elevn lions. 

Dianthus chinensis {Chlnosn 
or Indian Pink). 

Erect plants, about one foot high, 
bearing pretty single and double 
flowers of various colours. For pots, 
transplant r plant t<i the u-inch si*e, 
b^ds, I foot apart, bonlcrs, in groups 
of 4 or 5 idants to the srpmrti fool 
of ground. P1.AIN.S, Sow in Ociol>cr. 
HtLLS. March-May. 

Eschscholtzia callfornica 
{Californian Poppy). 

A dwarf plant, with p.ile and 
orangs yellow |>oppy Hkc flowers. For 
pots, transplant 3 plants to the ii inch 
sire, beds and borders, sow the seeds 
in the ground and thin out to i foot 
apart. This plant w'ill licar to In; 
lran«j>lanted, but it flowers much lx*lter 
when sown and grown in the ground. 

PLAINS, Sow* in October. Hills. 
March- May, 

Gaillardia (Blanket Flower). 

A handsome )>).ant, a);*ottt IJS^ feet 
hi^, bearing large orange, red, and 
yellow single and double flowers. For 
pots, iiansplant t plant to the sa-inch 

18 


sire, l>eds, i foot apart, hordcfs, gtoufixi 
of 5 or 6 plants to the aijuarc foot of 
ground. Pi AiNi, Sow in October* 
llu.LS. March-May. 

Gamoiepln tagoto». 

A dwarf compact plant, alxmi^ 
inches high, lieanng bright yellow single 
flowers. For pots, transplant 3 plants to 
the u inch sire, betU, I foot apart, bor- 
ders, as an edging, or in groups of 5 of 
6 plants to the square foot. Plains, 
Sow in Octolxr. Hills. March- April. 

Gaura grandlflora. 

A pbnt of loose habit, alKHtt , 
high, Ixaring handsome white flowers 
in great pcofusior. For pots, Irans- 
pbml I i>lant to the t2-inchsi«e, beds, 
15 inches hardens, in groups 

of 3 or 4 plants alwut the centre of 
the border. Plains, .Sow in OctoWr, 
Hills. March -May. 

Cilia. 

Dwarf plants with tall flower 
stems, Inaring pretty white, lilac 
and purjvle flowers. Not showy in 
pots but look well in a mass. For 
Ixds or borders, transplant at 6 inches 
apart. PLAINS, .Sow in October. 
Hills. M.arch Ma 

Codetta. 

Free blooming annuals from to 
2 feet high, bearing crimson, lilac, rosy, 
purple and white flowers. For |>ots, 
transplant I plant tn the iz-inch 
&izct beds, 12 to 15 inches apart, bor- 
ders, in groujw of 4 or 5 plants to the 
square fool of ground. Plains. Sow in 
Oclolicr. Hn,r.s. March- ^fay. 

HeHanthus (Sun-flower). 

Well-known tall growing annuals, 
with large single and double yeilovr 
flowers. Some of the dwarf double 
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varieties may be grown in pots, but all flowers. For pots, transplant 3 planta 
thrive very much belter in the groun< 3 , o the I2'inch size, beds, 6 inches apart. 
For beds, transplant to 18 inches x>rders, in groups towards the front, 
apart, Iwrclers, in groups or lines to- *lains. Sow in October. JIiLLS. 
wards the Iwick of the toders. In the March-May. 
plains, sunflowers may be grown as Lagurus ovatus. 

cold or summer saasem annuals. For A pretty dwarf ornamental grass, 
cold weather flowering, sow in OclDljcr, For transplant 5 plants to the 

for the summer season, sow in June- 12-inch size, Ix'ds, 6 inches a|>art. Not 
July, Hills. Sow from March to June, conspicuous in Vx)rders. Plaixs, Sow 
Hellchrysum (Elichrysum) ,n Octol»cr. Hitxs. April-May, 
(Everlastings). Lamarkia aurea. 

Tall growing annuals, bearing Similar to the alx)ve. For pots, 
while, pink, purple and yellow-colour- transplant 6 or 8 plants to the i2-inch 


c<l everlasting flowers. Not showy in 
pots. For txjds, transplant to 18 
inches ajiart, borders, in groups of 4 

01 S plants, or in regular lines towards 
the back of the lx)rdcr. Plains. Sow 1 
in October. Hills, March-May, 

Ipomopsis olegans. 

An erect handsome annual, about 1 

2 feet high, bearing tube-shaped flow- | 

ers of a yellow, orange, and orange- red 
colour. For pots, transplant 3 plants 
to the 1 2-inch size, 9 inches 

apart, borders, groups of half a dozen 
plants towards the centre of the bor- 
der. Plains. Sow in Octolx'r. Hills, 
March-May, 

Jacobaea (Senecio elegansL 

A plant with pretty foliage, l»ear- 
ing light and deep purple and white 
flowers. For [)Ots, transplant 5 plants 
to the 1 2* inch size, Ixids, 9 inches 
apart, borders, in groups of 5 or 6 
plants to the square foot of ground 
Plains. Sow in October. lIiLti. 
March-May, 

Kaulfuasia ameloides. 

A dwarf Aster-like annuid, bearing 
twight blue, crimson, anil dark violet 


.ize, l)eds, 4 to 6 inches apart. 

Not consjncuous in borders. 

Pj,AiNS. Sow in October. Hills. 
April-May. 

Larkspur. 

Well-known annuals, from i to 3 
feet high, l>caring blue, purple, rose 
and white, single and double 
For pots, plant i plant of both dwarf 
and tali varieties to the l2-inch size, 
beds, from 6 to 9 inche.s ajjart, borders, 
in groups of 5 or 6 plants to the square 
f<x)l of ground. Plains. Sow in Octo- 
licr. Hills. March- May. 

Leptosiphon. 

Dwarf compact annuals, bearing 
purple, white and yellow fiow'crs. 
For pots, tr.msplant 5 plants to the 
12-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart, 
Inirders, as an edging only. 

Plains. .Sow in October. 

Hii LS. March-May. 

Linaria. 

Pretty annuals from 6 inches to 

feet high. For ijots, transi>iant 
all varieties, $ plants to the 12-tnch 
size, bcils, dwarf varieties 6 inches 
apart, tall, 1 foot apart, l>ordcis, m 
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of 5 or 6 plants. TrArNS. Sow 
in Octolicr. Hills. Mardi May. 
Linum grandiClorum, 

A plant of lotisc habit, aUnat 
fc«it high, U'aring light or Iwight 
crimson llowcrs. For jx)ts, transplant 

5 plants to the i2-mch sire, Wds, i 
foot apart, Wrdcrs, in groups of 5 or 

6 plants to the square foot of ground. 
Plains. Sow in 

March* May. 

Lobelia erlnus. 

A neat compact )»l.uH, liearing 
blue, rose, and white llowers. For 
pots, transplant 6 or S plants to tin 
12-inch sire, IxhIs, as an edging «l ;; 
inches apart. Not conspicuous in 
liordcrs except as an edging. Flains. 
Sow in October. Hjli.s March-May. 
Luplnus, 

Tall 

handsome spikes of blue, rose, white 
and yellow Howcrs. Can be trans 
planted but succeeds better if sov\n 
in their permaru'nt quarter.s in the 
ground. Plains. Sow in Octol»t-r. 
IIlLi.s. March ] unc. 

Malope graiidi flora, 

A plant of louse habit, from 
to 2 feel high, bearing large single 
crimson and white Howers. Not showy 
in pots. For IkiIs, Iranspbmt at one 
fotyt apart, borders, in grouj^s o( four 
or tivc plants. PLAi.vs. Sow in Octo- 
ber, Hills. Mardi May. 

Marigold. 

AriitCAN. (Tagrtfs frkcta). 
French. (Tacjeirs fatula). 
Hamkomc annuals, from 1 to 3 
feci high, bearing brownish-red, orange 
and yellow doable flowers. For pots, 
traasplaat 1 plant to the la-tnch me, 


Uih, i foot apart, tiurders, ingroups 
offonror live plants, Ti ains. Sow 
in Oct. andjunejuly. Hill.s. March- 
May. 

Motsombryanibetmum. 

Dwarf fleshy leaved plants* Ijcar- 
ing yellow, rose, anti white flowers. 
For transplant 4 or 5 plants to 
the la-inch sire, Uah, 6 to 9 inches 
»p.tM, uwiuei:», in 

near the front of 
the Ixudcr. IM.ains. Sow in Octo- 
ber. IhiL.s. March-May. 
Mignonette. (Hoseda odorata). 

A well known sweetly scented 
Bering annual. It docs not like 
tranHphnt.atioft. For (rots, sow the 
scetls thinly, and weed out to half t 
dozen plants. Ikds, sow in lines at * 
A>»>1 apart, or broadcast, and wrctl out 
to 6 inches apart. Plains. Sow in Oc- 
tuber Nuvcmlier. Hillh. March-Sep* 

Mlmuluii. 

A dwarf plant, with flower stems 
about a fool high, Ix-aring pretty rose, 
yellowibih ami criniMm Hj>o(ted flowers. 
For puls, transplant 5 plantn to the 
1 3-inch sire, or grow singly in inedUnn 
sired beds, 9 indies npart, 

l»ordet$, in groups of 5 or 6 plants lo 
the square foot of ground. I 'LAI NS. 
Sow* in OcloliCr-Nuvcudrer. HiLLS. 
M arch- M. ay. 

Myoboils. (Forgiftt-me-riot). 

Dw.it f plants, Uaring small pretty 
blue flowers. For |>ois, transpiaiit 5 to 
a 12-inch sire, beds, 6 to 9 inches 
a|>art, Ixrrdcri, in groups of $ or 6 
plants to the square foot of grimml. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
Maich-Junc. 
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Kajsturtium (Tropaeolum 
majus). 

Well-known dwarf or climbing an- 
nuals, bearing scarlet, dark brown, and 
yellow flowers. For pots, transplant 
J plant to the 12-tnch siac, lieds, dwarf 
varieties 1 foot apart, climbing or trail- 
ing varieties feet apart, borders, in 
lines or grou{)$, from 12 to 15 inches 
afMwt. Plains. Sow in October. 
Hills. March-Junc. 

Nemophlla. 

Dwarf soft wooded plants, iK'aring 
cup-shaped flowers of various colours. 
For jxits, transplant 3 plants to a 12- 
inch size, l)eds, i foot apart, borders, 
as an edging, or in groups of % or 
6 plants near the front of the liordcr. 
Plains, Sow in Octolx*r. Hills. 
March-May. 

Nolana atriplicifolia. 

A trailing plant, liearing blue, 
white and yellow Convolvulus-likc 
flowers. For ^xits, transjdant 3 plants 
to the 1 2-inch size, beds, 9 inches 
apart, Ixrrdcrs, in groups near the 
front of the border. Plains. Sow 
inOctolN^r, Hills. March- May. 

Nycterlnia selaginoides. 

A compact plant alxmt i foot high, 
bearing small star-shaped pink flowers. 
For pots, transplant 6 or 8 plants to 
the 12-inch size, bed.s, 6 inchc.s apart, 
liordcfs, in lines, or in groufis near the 
front row. Plains. Sow in Octolicr, 
Hills. March-May. 

OSnothera. (Evening Prim- 
rose). 

Dwarf or tall growing plants from 
6 inches to 3 feet high. Only the 
dwarf VRrjetic.s are suitable for pots, 
Fof pots, transjdant 3 to S plants of 


the dwarf sorts to the i2-inch pot, 
l)cd8, dwarf varieties 6 inches apart, 
tall kinds, 1 $ inches, borders, plant In 
groups, dwarfe near the front line, and 
tall sorts at the back. Plains. Sow 
in Octol>cr. Hills. March-September. 
Oxalis rosea. 

A pretty dwarf plant, bearing 
small bright rose flowers in great pro- 
fusion, For |X>ts, transplant 5 plants 
to the 12-inch size, beds, 6 inches 
apart, border.';, in groups near the front 
of the border. Plains. Sow in 
October. Hills. March-May and in 
autumn. 

Pansy, Heartsease. (Viola Tri- 
color). 

A well-known flowering plant. 
For pots, transplant .singly into 
small pots, and irsmsfcr to larger 
sizes as the plants advance in growth, 
lx?ds, transplant at 9 inches apart, 
liordcrs, in lines at 6 inches apart. 
I'LAiNS. Sow Septcml»cr-Octol>er. 

Hills. March -May and in an- 
tumn. 

Petunia. 

A .soft wooded ptanl, from 1 
to 3 feet high, bearing large tram- 
t>et-sbaj>ed flowers of various co- 
loiir-s. For ix)ts, transplant i plant 
to the ii-inch Mze, Ix'ds, 1 flx>t apart, 
lx>rdcrs, in groups of 4 or 5 plants 
about the centre of the border. PLAINS. 
Sow .SeptemWr-October. Hills. 
March-June and in autumn. 

Phlox Druxnmondi. 

One of the prettiest annuals we 
from 9 to 15 inches high, 
bearing pretty single flowers of 
various colours. For pots, transpkuit 
5 plants to the i2-ioch pot, beds, 9 
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inches apart, borders, in groiij^ of 6 
or 9 plants, near the front of the l>ortler. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March' May* 

Poppy. 

Common Poppy (Pa paver 
Hhaeas). 

Carnation roi‘i>v (Pataver 
SOMNIFRRUM). 

Well-known flowering annuals. 
For jx)ts, transplant i plant to the 12- 
inch size, beds, 15 inches npart, 
borders, in groups, common fx^ppy 
about the centre, and carmtion t'oppy 
towards the back of the bortlcr. Plains. 
Sow in October. Hills. March-May. 

Pyrethrum aureum. 

(Golden Feather). 

A dwarf plant with golden foluage, ^ 
and used for edgings and working out 
patterns in carpet bedding. For pots, | 
transplant 5 plants to the 12-inch siz-., 
beds, for edgings and patterns, 4 inches 
apart, and prune frequently. Plains. 
Sow in October. Hills. March-May. 

Ranunculus asiaticus. 

A dw'arf plant bearing <loublc and 
semi-double flowers of various shades. 
For pots, transplant $ plants to a 12- 
inch size, water freely. JVot suited for 
beds or Ixirders. Pi.ains. Sow in Oct- 
ober. Hills. March-May. 

Hhodantho, 

Plants of nc.!! habit, about i 
foot high, tearing crimson, pur|dc, 
and silvery- white everlasting flowers. 
For pots, transplant 5 plants to 
the 12-inch size, l>eds, one foot apart, 
borders, in grou|»s of 5 or 6 plants 
towards the front of the border. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hilo. 
Ma>di*May. 


Salpiglossis. 

Favourite annimls, about 2 feet 
high, bearing pretty flowers of various 
shades of colour. For |.>6ts, transplant 
3 pknts to the i2-inch size, Ixxls. one 
foot apart, borders, in groups of 4 or 

5 plants, towards the back of the 
border, Plai.ns. Sow in Octol>cr, 
Hills. March-May. 

Saponai'ia calabrica. 

A pretty plant of trailing habit, 
bearing pink and white flowers in 
great profusion. Not showy in |>ot8 
but Uxtks well in masses. Beds, trans- 
plant at I foot apart, hordern, in groups 
■ of a dozen plants to 2 square feet of 
ground. Plains. Sow in Octolicr. 
lIlLUs. March-May. 

ScabiouE. 

Favoutito annuals, from 2 to 3 feel 
high. Not effective in jrots, Init si 
in masses in the gremnd. For I 
transplant at 1$ or 18 inches apart, 
Imrders, in groujis of 5 or 6 planlH, 
low'ards the centre of the border* 
Plains. Sow in Octolwr. Hills* 
March- May. 

Sebizanthus. 

Plants alxnit feel high, bearing 
butterfly-like flowers of various shade* 
of lilac, puri>le, rose and white. 3 '“or 
pots, transf>l,'int 3 plants to the I 2 inch 
size, l>eds, 15 inches apart, borders, in 
groups of 5 or 6 plants towards the 
centre of the l>ordcr. Plains, Sow in 
Octolrcr, Hills. March-May. 

Silene j^endula compacta. 

A plant of neat bushy habit, alxmt 

6 inches high, l^caring pink and white 
flowers. For transplant 3 plonta 
to the I2 inch size, beds, m an Ci 

or in the mass, at 6 inchea 
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borders, in groups of 6 or 8 plants 
near the front line. Plains. Sow in 
October. II1U.S. March-June. 

Sphoenogyne speciosa. 

A very showy annual, about 1 loot 
high, bearing large handsome single 
yellow flowers. For pots, transplant 
3 plants to the 1 2-inch size, beds, at 
9 inches apart, borders, in groups of 5 
or 6 plants near the front line. Plains. 
Sow in October. Hills. March-May. 

Slock, 

A well-known favourite annual. 
For pots, transplant i plant to the 12- 
inch size, beds, 1 foot apart, borders, 
in groups of 4 or 5 plants near the front 
line. Plains, Sow in October. Hills. 
March -May. 

Sweet Pea. (Lalhyrus 
odoralus). 

A favourite annual. Has not suffi- 
cient root room to fully dcvelope in 
pots. Mrtyt)c.sov\n inboxes, groups 
in the ground, and supported on 
sticks. Plains. Sow in October. 
Hills. March-junc. 

Sweet William. (Dianthus 
barbatus). 

A dwarf plant, bearing pretty 
flowers of various colours, Dtxs not as 
a rule flower in the first year when 
grown in the plains. For pots, trans- 
plant 3 plants to the 12-inch size, stand 
the pots in an open sunny .situation 
throughout the summer, and the plants 
will flower in the following cold sea- 
son. Not suited for lieds or Imrders 
in the plains. Plains. Sow in Octo- 
ber, Hills, March- May or in Septem- 
t>ef« 


Tropaeolum aduncum. 

(Canary Creeper). 

An annual of climbing habit, 
Ijearing pretty small yellow flowers. 
For pots, transplant 3 plants to the 12- 
inch size, and support the stems on a 
trellis. Not suited for betls, lJurders, 
ROW or plant in gr<.)ups and furnish 
sticks for supi>ort. Plains. Sow in 
September -October. lliLLS. March- 
junc. 

Verbena. 

Well-known plants of trailing 
luibit. For pots, transplant 3 plants to 
the I2“inch size, beds, 9 inches apart, 
iMjrdcrs, in groups of 5 or 6 plants, 
biwirds the front of the Iwrder, 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March 'May. 

Virginia Stock. (Malcomia 
maritimn). 

A dwarf plant, l)earing lilac, and 
white flowers in great profusion. For 
pots, transplant 6 or 8 plants to the 
12-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart, lK>r- 
ilers, in groups of .a dozen plants 
towards the front of the border. 
Plains. Sow in October. Hills. 
March -May. 

Wallflower. 

An old favourite. Most varieties 
f;dl to flower in the plains in the fir.st 
year, but the common single brown 
sometimes (U>es, and the common 
single yellow scldont fails to do so. 
For pots, iraiLsplanl 3 plants to the 
12-inch size, beds, 9 inches apart, 
Irorders, in groups of 5 or 6 plants. 
The common single yellow should only 
be made use of for beds and borders,, 
Plains. Sow m October. Hills# 
March-May, 
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Whitlavia grandiflora. j crouncl Ilcth, transplant 1$ inches 
A plant of rccutnlHint habit, alwnt * apart, lK>nlcr^, in groups of 5 01 6 
foot high, liearing blue am! white plants towanls the centre of the lK>r“ 
lx;lbshaped flowers* Not showy in <ler. Ft Al ns. Sow in October. lilUJS. 
pots, but looks well in a mass in the March* May, 


SUMMER SEASON FLOWERING ANNUALS* 

Clitijrln ternala. 


Amarantus. 

Plants witlr highly coltHireil fuli- 
nge, very orn.Timental, fn>m it> 3 
feet high I'or pots, transplant 1 plant 
to the 12 inch sire, beds, J5 inches 
apart, Ixjrders, in groups of 3 (>r 4 
plants towards the back of the border. 
Plain.s. Sow from beginning of June 
to end of July. IIiiJ.s. April-June. 

Balsam. 

A w'cll-known flowering annual. 
For puts, transplant singly into small 
puts, and transfer to larger sires 
as the plants a<lvancc in grow.h. Um: 
very rich soil, beds, 1 5 inches apart, 
borders, in linc*s or in groups 3 or 4 
plants. Pl-AiNS. Sow from cn<l of June 
to commencement of Septemin:r- 
s. June- August, 

Celosia cristata. (Cockscomb). 
Celosia pyramidalis, (Fo.athC' 
ry-Plumed Celosia). 

Well-known nnnunls, from l to 3 
feet high. The dwarf varieties of 
cockscomb, arc very ornamental whe- 
ther in fjots or in the ground, but the 
Fealhery-piumed Cciosias, owing to 
their height, arc only suitable for the 
ground. For pots, transplant l plant 
to the 12-inch siae, using light sandy 
soil and a little decayed leaf mould. 
Beds, and Ijorders, singly, or in j 
Plains, Sow from June to J 
iiiLtS. August -June. 


A clind»ing percnni.al but suree<‘d!» 
best when glow ri a*, nn annua), with 
blue and while pe.a shaj>erl fltrwers. 
May l)e grown in pots, trained over 
j Micks, or on n l)aml>oo trellis, or in 
I :dmilar |H.is.ition!S as recomruended hr 
Ipotmeas. Pl.\lNS. S<*w in June-July, 
lIii.LS. April-June. 

Datura. 

A shrubby ifl.inf, about 3 
liigh, bearing large tmmpet-Hhaped 
flowers of v.aiious shn<ks of purple, 
while, and yellow. Will flower in 
pots, but succeeds better in the ground. 
For pots, Irnnspl'int i jdanl to (he 
1 2-inch si/c, Uds, 2 feet apart, 
l»order.s, singly, or in gruujis of 3 or 4 
plans, lowartis the back <*f the border. 
I'l.AiNs, Sow in June July, llll.i.s, 
April June. 

Gomphrena. (Globe Amaranth). 

Handsome plants, about one foot 
high, with purple and white globuhr 
everlasting flower,?*. A yellow variety 
exists but its flower?; are Rmdl, .and 
i lyeing |V>sseRsed of a Rfr.agghng habit, 
\ it is not very showy. For pots, irnns- 
plant 3 plants to the I2'inch siiaw, 
l>ed.s, l foot apart, txwlcrii, in gfou 
of 5 or 6 plants. Plains. Sow 
June July. Hiixs. April-June. 
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Ipoma&a Bona-nox. (moon 

CKEEl’INO). 

Ipomaea cocci neau (Star Glory). 
Xpomaea hederacea. (Ivy-leaved 
CY rRES.S VineV I 

Ipomasa NIL (Smaller Morning 
Glory). i 

Xpomasa purpurea. 

SvN. Convolvulus major. (Com- 
mon Morning Glok\). ^ 
Ipomaea Quamoclit. 
(Cytress Vink). 

Ipomsea rubro-coerulea. | 

(Large blue and white Flower- 
ed Bind-Weed). 

Quick growing climbing annuals, 
with small or Urge bantUomc flowers 
in various shades of blue, purple, 
scurlet, violet, and white. Useful for 
ireilises, covering verandahs, or for 
grouping in lK)rclers, or on lawns, sup- 
iwrlcd on sticks. Plains. Sow in their 
permanent cpmrters, and thin out to 
6 inches apart, from the middle of 
June to beginning of August. II ills. 
April to July. 

Martynia diandra. 

A tall soft wooded shrub, aUmt 
5 feet high, l>earing pretty Gloxinia- 
like flowers. Not suited for pot dal- 
ture. For borders, sow the seeds in 
patches of 3 or 4 seeds at the back 
of the l)order, weeding out all bur the 
strongest plant* Plains. Sow June- 
July. Hills. Not grown as it requires 
a considerable degree of heat* 

Mimosa pudica. (Sensitive 
Plant). 

A pretty annual 0/ trailing habit, 
wdth sensitive feathery deaves and 
globular heads of rose-coloured flow- 
ers. For pots, transplant 3 plants to 
the lAdnch siae, beds, at 9 inches 


apart. Plain.?, Sow in June-Joly 
Hills, May-June. 

Mirabilis Jalapa. 

(Marvel-of-Peru). 

Pretty plants with a perennial 
fleshy root, and ani.ual stems. Can 
l)e grown as jx)t plants, but thrive 
better in the ground. For pots, trans- 
plant I plant to the I 2 *inch size, beds, 
12 to iS inches apart, Iwrders, in 
groups of 3 or 4 plants alxjut the centre 
of the border. Plains. Sow May- 
July. Hills. April- May. 

Pentapeles phoenicca. 

An erect plant about 3 feet high, 
bearing bright red flowers up the tall 
stem. Not showy in pf>ts, but looks well 
in a mass in the ground. For Ijais, 
tran-splanl at 6 inches apart, borders, 
groups of a dozen plants to the square 
foot of ground towards the back of the 
l)ordcr. Plains. Sow injunc-july. 
Hills. M.iy-Iune. 

Portulaca grandiflora. 

(Large flowered Purslane). 

A plant of creeping or trailing ha- 
bit, growing close to the ground, with 
fleshy stems and leaves, and 
handsome flowers of various .shades of 
colour. This is one of the best hot 
weather flowering plants wc possess in 
the plains. For ix>ls, transplant 5 
plants to the 12-inch size, l)eds, 6 to 9 
' inches apart. Not suitable for borders 
except as an edging. Plains. Sow 
from March to May. Hills, April to 

Torenia Fournierii. 

A plant of erect bushy habit, about 
1$ inches high, Ijeanng pretty bhii.sh- 
purpic, white throated flowers* A 
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varkiy lias laiciy 

but tfic .sbadc is not jiuie, ainl ab 
thottijb a diAtinct variety, it in not like* 
ly to »Mj)crsevk the o’ti luie. This is 
one ill the best iiuny season annuals 
\\x jK>JM»css in the j»Uiiu. l ot 
traosplani 5 plants to the I2*inch site, 
bcils, 9 to I2*ineh<.s a|xttt, U»rtUfis, in 
groups of 5 or 6 plants> towards the 
front of the border. I'Lains. Sow frx>m 
M ay to J uly. fl iti.s. Aj^ril -J uiie. 


ZinnU elegan#, 
IliimlMnnK flowering amiMals fmm 
I fo 3 feet high, bearing large doafde 
an<l single fiowciiS of vatioiw shaties of 
eohnu. I'oi iransidant ^ plntiis 

to the 1 2 -inch sire, Usds, la to 18 
art, benders, in groups of 5 
lowaids the centre o( the 
rJAJW. Sow from June to 
; of September, IIiLtss. May 


Ilf adtlilion to the annuals, classed under .Summer Sea- 
son kinds, tlic following may be sown in January for flow- 
ering during tlie hot weather month.s, Gaillardius e^f scuts, 
Melianthus cucunu-rifulius, Helianlhus argojdtyllus, Hymen- 
anlhcra angustiiolia, and Petunias grown from acclimalistui 
seeds. Sunflowers and Marigolds have been menliomul 
under Winter Season kinds, but both may also be sown 
in the plains in June-— July for flowering during the 


rains* 
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87 
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... 
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